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Peace in Her Chariot 



Peace riding over London with wings and horses under 
the shadow of a cloud—Hyde Park Corner, 1932. 


LASSETER’S LOST 
LODE 

QUEST THAT HAS LASTED 
THIRTY YEARS 

Thrilling Story of Adventure 
in the Heart of Australia 

HAS THE GOLD BEEN FOUND ? 

From Our Australia Correspondent 

Romance is very much alive in the 
heart of Central Australia, and there is no 
story more romantic than that of the 
search lor the cave of gold that Harry 
Lasse ter found and lost thirty years ago. 

He was wandering through the desert 
and he lost himself. Suddenly he stum¬ 
bled across a reef which he described as 
studded with bits of gold as thick as 
plums in a pudding. 

Here was a find that would set the 
world talking, and he gathered a small 
bag of specimens and set out again for 
civilisation. But he lost himself again 
amid the bewildering dunes and tracks 
of the country and was picked up, 
raving with thirst, by an Afghan camel 
driver, who carried him to a surveyor’s 
camp, where he was nursed back to health. 
Perils of the Desert 

It was three years before Lasseter 
could again face the perils of the desert, 
but once again he set out in search of 
the marvellous lode. He and his com¬ 
panions toiled for many weeks, but, 
having only the barest idea of the site, 
they were unable to find it. 

For years various expeditions were 
equipped and sent out to try to find this 
Aladdin’s Cave, but each returned 
without having been able to locate it. 
It seemed as if the story had been the 
delusion of a man dazed by weeks of 
wandering-in the desert; but there was 
the bag with the samples, evidence that 
none could deny. 

Lasseter himself had a few rough 
notes of the location of the reef, and 
these he deposited with a bank when he 
made his last journey in 1930. 

This time he was equipped with a six¬ 
wheeled Thornycroft motor-lorry and an 
aeroplane and accompanied by special¬ 
ists. No better-equipped party had ever 
set forth on the search for gold. 

Pushing On Alone 

But Lasse ter’s luck was out, as the 
miners said. The plane crashed and the 
pilot was severely injured. 

The ground party travelled blindly 
forward, only to find that Lasseter’s 
bearings were, as he had feared, in¬ 
correct. They turned South and pushed 
011 and finally most of the party decided 
to go back. But Lasseter refused. 

Taking Paul Johns and his camels he 
turned once again toward the sandy 
wastes. “ If I don’t find the reef I 
won’t come back,” he said. There was 
constant danger from thirst and hostile 
blacks, but finally Lasseter recognised 
a landmark. He sent Johns back to 


Alice Springs for men and he pushed on 
alone, with two camels. 

He found his reef, he pegged it, and 
took photographs of it—and then his two 
camels bolted. He was alone, surrounded 
by hostile blacks. The story of the next 
terrible weeks has been graphically 
described by Robert Buck, who went in 
search of him. 

Buck’s own feat is one of stirring 
endurance. For weeks he traced the wan- 
derings of Lasseter ; the natives resented 
his presence and hid and guarded their 
water holes when they could. 

Buck found that Lasseter had 
wandered for eleven weeks, sometimes 
helped by natives, finally abandoned by 
them. He discovered frantic and in¬ 
coherent messages concealed in scraps 
of tin under the blackened ashes of 
camp fires, and, after a trek through 
hundreds of miles of dangerous country, 
the whispered message of a native led 
him to a pathetic pile of branches which 
covered Lasseter's grave. 

The films he had taken so carefully 
were being used as headgear and sashes 
by the natives, but in his last incoherent 


message he left sparse directions to the 
whereabouts of his lost lode. 

It is by these directions that several 
parties have recently set out in search, 
once again, of the Aladdin’s Cave. 

It is said that they have found it, and 
at the time of writing the one-pound shares 
in the syndicate are quoted at eighteen 
pounds on theMelbourne Stock Exchange. 

So men in aeroplanes and motor-lorries 
force their way over the tracks through 
which Lasseter wandered, making their 
way toward Lost Lode, perhaps to amass 
the wealth of which Lasseter dreamed 
for thirty years, which was lost and found 
and then snatched away again. 


HOME AGAIN 

A Hungarian farmer, Istvan Nagy, 
has just returned from Siberia after 
seventeen years of Russian captivity. 

He was a young man when he was 
made a prisoner in the second year of 
the war ; now he is fifty. The first time 
he heard church bells ringing after his 
arrival he burst into tears. For fifteen 
years he had heard none, as in Russia 
they have all been silenced. . 


A SUNNIER WORLD 

BRIGHTENING-UP OUR 
ROOMS 

A French Writer Finds Out 
How To Do It 

GOOD NEWS FOR ALL 

M. Jacques Arthuys .is a well-known 
French writer. His bedroom window, 
like those frequently found in Paris, 
opens on a small and dismal courtyard. 

One day he left his hand mirror lying 
on the floor near the window and was 
greatly surprised, on coming back, to 
find his room bright and clear. The 
Sun had reached the mirror and was 
reflected to the ceiling. This one was 
pastel tinted and gave a soft, diffused 
light to everything. 

After enjoying this effect for a little 
while the writer said to himself : " Why 
not give the Sun a daily chance to pay 
me a visit ? I will place the looking-glass 
so that it will be directly reflected to 
the ceiling.” 

A Wonderful Apparatus 

The first idea advanced to direct the 
sunrays was to use a siderostat, an 
apparatus found in observatories to 
trace the stars in their orbits. Soon it 
proved to be a very expensive method. 

As M. Arthuys wanted to use simple 
means, lie asked * a young engineer to 
help him. M. Bayle, of the Optical 
Institute, discovered a way to operate 
the apparatus by means of the Sun’s 
rays and electricity. He constructed 
an entirely automatic apparatus which 
was used quite recently on the roof of' a 
French newspaper building. 

The light runs down the staircase. At 
every landing there is a mirror which 
reflects through a lens a cylindrical 
column of sunlight. By means of a small 
opening in the walls the column of light 
is directed at will and distributed to any 
part of the room desired. 

Adaptable For Hot Climates 

Strange as it may seem, this new in¬ 
vention is to be used for many houses in 
hot climates where the Sun is always 
shining. The reason is that because 
of the heat windows are often shut, 
making the rooms dark and necessitating 
the use of electric light during the day. 

This is not only of interest to hot and 
sunny” districts but to cloudy and smoky 
ones as well, . 

With the possibility of 4445 hours of 
sunlight in a year London would have 
1478 effective hours, or 32 per cent; 

, New York would have 2487 effective 
hours, or 56 per cent; Cairo would have 
3237 effective hours, or 72 per cent. 

When we have said that a special 
water brush is automatically used to 
clean the mirrors we have finished the 
summary description of an astonishing 
way by which man may become more 
than a second Joshua, not commanding 
the Sun to stand still, but directing and 
moving his rays. 
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THE EVER-READY 
FRIEND 

A MAN FOR BOYS IN 
TROUBLE 

Magistrate the Poor Will 
Sorely Miss 

SIR WILLIAM CLARKE HALL 

Boys and girls who lead healthy and 
happy lives and are just impish now and 
again will do well to think of others less 
fortunate and the friend they have lost 
in Sir William Clarke Hall, the famous 
London magistrate. 

He was sometimes a friend in disguise. 
In fact, to many of the boys and girls 
taken to him for judgment he appeared 
not so much a friend as a lawgiver, until 
they learned what a kind heart he had. 

In 1914 he was put in charge of Old 
Street Police Court, and part of his work 
was concerned with the Children's 
Courts which under his control became 
famous. These courts deal with boys and 
girls under 16. 

The Christmas Letters 

Sir William brought the rarest gifts 
of sympathy and understanding to his 
work. He never mixed up evil-doing with 
misfortune, and he went to great pains 
in getting at the root of the mischief in 
a boy’s or girl’s character. Before he 
had finished with these, lads they talked 
to him as a friend, as so did their parents. 

He kept an eye on their development. 
When he was obliged to send some of 
these wrongdoers to a reformatory 
school or an industrial school he knew 
they were bound to be lonely. Every 
Christmas he wrote a friendly letter to 
every child he had sent away to be dis¬ 
ciplined at a school. His letters were 
answered, and many a boy coming back 
to make a fresh start went to see the 
magistrate who had passed judgment on 
him. Sir William was a familiar figure 
in the poor and mean streets about his 
court, and many a harassed mother feels 
that she has lost someone on whom she 
could depend for sympathy and advice. 

A Delightful Hobby 

His wife, who survives him, was Edna 
Waugh, daughter of good Benjamin 
Waugh, who founded the R.S.P.C.C. 
Sir William worked hard on all subjects 
concerned with the reform of laws 
relating to crime in children, and wrote 
several books on the subject. 

This busy man had a delightful hobby, 
the sailing of small boats. He was an 
expert yachtsman and knew a great deal 
about handling sailing craft. He was sail¬ 
ing a small yacht on the Broads, three 
days before he was due at the coxirts 
again, when he was seized with heart 
trouble, was taken ashore, and died. 
He was only 66. 

As is often the case when a great man 
has passed away, many delightful 
memories are laid at his grave, like 
flowers. Here is a charming story. .A 
boy was leaving a reformatory school 
and the principal told him that he must 
really try to avoid his old associates 
in London. “ But,” said the boy, dis¬ 
mayed, H may I not go and see the 
magistrate ? ” 


A RICH COUNTRY HARD UP 

For the first time in eight years the 
Finance Ministry of Chile has produced 
a budget. 

It does not make, happy reading, for 
there is a deficit of ^8,000,000, or over 
£2 per head. The foreign debt alone 
is ^100,000,000, a third of it owed to 
Great Britain. 

Chile is noted for its wealth in copper 
and nitrates, and was a few years ago 
one of the most progressive of the South 
American republics. But in the last 
eight years she has had 14 revolutions 
and 11 Presidents. 

Her economic position shows how the 
state of Europe has affected a rich 
country at the other end of the world. 


ONE MORE IDEA 
FOR PEACE 

France Makes New 
Proposals 

GERMAN EQUALITY 
RECOGNISED 

France has produced a new Dis¬ 
armament Plan for the consideration 
of the Geneva Conference. 

This plan was supported by an 
enormous majority in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, so that if the 
other Great Powers agree it will remove 
the grave menace to Peace in Europe. 

Here are the main proposals. 

The general adoption in Europe of 
a short term of conscription instead 
of a long term or regular standing armies 
like the German Reichswehr. 

The international control of armed 
forces with a compulsory right of 
investigation by an international com¬ 
mission under the League. 

The extension of the Locarno Pact, 
to include all the nations of Europe 
which should join, to supply a force 
strong enough to suppress any Power 
breaking a treaty. 

America should be willing to give 
those guarantees of security which she 
has herself suggested. 

’ The States in the League should 
undertake to carry out all the obliga¬ 
tions under Article 16 of the Covenant, 
with compulsory arbitration when dis¬ 
putes arise. 

All the measures of disarmament by 
different countries must keep pace 
with one another. 

Special forces should be permitted 
to countries with overseas possessions. 

It will be noticed that under this 
scheme Germany’s claim for equal 
treatment in armaments is recognised. 
France has now recognised this claim. 


A QUEER SITUATION 
Germany v Prussia 

POWERS OF THE REPUBLIC 

The struggle for power between 
Federal Germany and the Government 
of Prussia has been intensified instead 
of allayed by a remarkable decision of 
the judges of the Supreme Court on the 
legality of the drastic action by Von 
Papen a month or two ago. 

The judges gave their rulings with 
an impartiality above suspicion. They 
briefly amounted to this. 

The German Government had not the 
power to dismiss the representative 
Ministers of Prussia, or any other State; 
but if in the opinion of the President a 
state of emergency existed the Prussian 
Ministers could be relieved of their duties 
while the emergency Tasted. 

Therefore President Hindenburg, act¬ 
ing through Von Papen, was right in 
appointing a Commissioner who placed 
the Prussian police under the same 
authority as the Federal police ; but by 
dismissing them he wrongfully took 
away their right to representation in the 
Federal Council of Germany, which has 
to assent to all Bills before they are 
introduced into the Reichstag. As 
Prussia has 26 members out of 66 in this 
Council the Prussian Ministers can make 
things difficult there if they wish. 

The result of the verdict was that the 
Ministers returned to their offices but 
the Commissioner carried on, for a 
state of emergency is still existing in 
Prussia. It is a queer situation. 


A MUSIC IDEA 

The desire for individual expression 
is growing rapidly, and we may even 
reach the standard set in Tudor times, 
when a man who could not sing his 
stave, or take, part in a glee or madrigal, 
was not considered to have been pro¬ 
perly educated. Professor Percy Buck, 
L.C.C.Musical Adviser 


PRIDE OF FRANCE 

THE WONDER SHIP SLIPS 
INTO THE WATER 

Nothing Too Luxurious For a 
Four-Days Voyage 

BIGGEST LINER YET 

The world’s biggest liner, the Nor¬ 
mandie, is now floating at St Nazaire, 
on the Loire. She is only partly finished 
and is not expected to be ready for 
service till 1934, and then she will 
have four electrically-driven motors, 
providing 160,000 h.p., giving her a 
speed of 30 knots. 

Everything about the Normandie 
appears stupendous, and if only she 
were remaining on dry land we should 
feel that some French architects had 
built a really gorgeous hotel. It seems 
perhaps to be tempting fortune to put 
all this grandeur afloat, and for only a 
four-days passage to New York (with 
sea-sickness to be allowed for) it seems 
to an ordinary person unnecessary to 
have a winter garden, a theatre, a cafe 
with a terrace, a bar, a swimming-pool, 
a gymnasium, a chapel, a dance hall, 
a kinema, and a children's playground, 
in addition to the usual comforts of a 
good liner. Passengers will have to 
work hard to get all these engagements 
in, but there are eleven decks, five 
running the whole length of the ship, 
so that when they are worn out they 
can rest awhile. 

How She Was Launched 

The Normandie is to carry 50 life¬ 
boats, and when she is full she can take 
2500 passengers as well as officers, crew, 
and hotel staff, making another 1400. 

So far 3000 men have been at work 
on her. When she was prepared for 
launching a special approach was made 
350 yards long and 50 yards wide. Jt 
was no joke getting her down the 
slipway. It took 600 men and £1600 
worth of grease—a ton of soap, two and a 
half tons of lard, and 43 tons of tallow. 
When the Normandie did 'move she 
went beautifully, gliding down the 
slipway at 18 feet a second, and landing 
in water that was just deep enough, 
with only four feet between her keel and 
the river bed. 

There she is now, the world’s wonder, 
the pride of France, and particularly of 
the 3000 men who helped to build her. 
She is 1027 feet long, from keel to bridge 
128 feet, and she has a displacement of 
75,000 tons, 2000 tons more than that 
of the huge Cunarder which the ship¬ 
builders on the Clyde are hoping to 
finish by and by. Soon, we suppose, 
some other country will be feverishly 
planning a still bigger ship, for to this 
rivalry of grandeur there is no end. 
We feel a little uncomfortable about it; 
and, quite apart from the fact that 
it seems a pity to spend so much on a 
luxury liner when the shipping in¬ 
dustry of the world is in such a terrible 
state, we are glad to think there are 
nice little boats running down the 
Thames to Margate, and across to the 
Isle of Man, and round by Skye. 


NEARLY 60 MILLION 
FOWLS 

Great Increase of Poultry 

The Ministry of Agriculture has taken 
a poultry census. Returns of the fowls 
in England and Wales were obtained 
from all farms and holdings exceeding 
one acre. 

The result was to show that, while the 
number of people in England and Wales 
is roundly 40 millions, the number of 
fowls must be nearly 60 millions, for 
the count showed the existence of nearly 
26 million adult fowls and over 32 
million aged half a year. 

The figures show an increase of ten 
per cent in a year/ Lancashire takes 
pride of place with a total of nearly 
seven and a half million chickens. 


DOROTHY SNELL 

Italy Mourns a Noble 
Englishwoman 

ONE OF THE FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALES OF OUR TIME 

Italy’s Florence Nightingale has 
finished her lifework. 

From Rome the news has come that 
Miss Dorothy Snell, a pioneer of English 
nursing in Italy, has passed on at 62. 

It is more than twenty years since this 
Englishwoman was invited by the Queen 
of Italy to go to Rome and undertake 
the training of Italian girls as nurses. • ' 

So well did she perform her task 
that, the nursing services in Italy have 
been revolutionised and fresh honours 
have been added to our splendid tradition 
of English nursing. 

In the funeral procession, half a mile 
long, people of every rank followed the 
bier. Among them was the Ouecn 
of Italy, whose wish to pay a worthy 
tribute to this friend of the Italians 
inspired a beautiful thought. She sent 
to our little island for English roses. 

From an English Garden 

Fragrant wreaths were made of them 
and placed on the bier among a pro¬ 
fusion of flowers grown Tinder bluer 
skies and a more golden sun, but not 
so sweet as this exquisite product of 
an English garden. 

Crowded services, attended by many 
notable people, including members of 
the Italian Royal Family, were held 
in memory of the English Sister who 
had endeared herself to everyone with 
whom she came in contact. The nurses 
of Rome assembled in a hollow square 
outside the General Hospital to pay 
honour to her before she was taken to 
her last resting-place in the Campo, 
Santo, and as the procession moved 
away hundreds of people raised their 
arms in the Fascist salute. 

When Miss Snell started her training 
college at the Rome General Hospital 
there were only a dozen Italian pro-, 
bationers and 16 English Sisters. Now 
this school for nurses is one of the leading 
institutions of its kind in Europe. 

A Fine Tribute 

In his funeral oration Dr Gallo, the 
director of the hospital, paid a fine 
tribute to her work for the Italians. 
Her life was devoted to one end in 
Italy (he said)—the training of nurses 
in the world-renowned .English wav. 
She represented the great qualities of her 
race, and these she dedicated to a 
foreign county. 

Thousands of soldiers benefited from 
the kindness and efficient nursing of 
this Florence Nightingale, for before 
she went to Rome she nursed at Alder - 
shot. She also served in the Boer War; 
and during the whole of the Great War 
she was nursing on the Italian front. 

Things Said 

The heroes of sport are exalted too 
much. Bishop Shiuv 

There are still far too few good 
children’s books to fill even a small 
library. Westminster Libraries report 

Before us is the Great Infinite, behind 
us is the Great Infinite, and you and I 
are just camping in the world. 

Mr Justice McCardie 

Salvation will not be found by con¬ 
ferences. Fewer conferences are needed 
and more decisions ; fewer resolutions 
and more actions. Signor Mussolini 

For peoples, as for individuals, there 
can be neither peace nor prosperity 
except by mutual concessions. 

M. Politis, President 
of the League Assembly 

Education is engaged in a race with 
catastrophe. Sir Maurice Jenks 
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Cliff Climbers • Songs in the Factory • Big Electric Motor 




The Trumpeter—Here is one of the most imposing figures taking part in London’s daily 
pageant of the changing of the guard at the Horse Guards in Whitehall. 


The Cliff Climbers—-Autumn ramblers have been enjoying some of the thrills of mountaineer¬ 
ing by climbing the cliffs near Beachy Head. This party is roped together in Alpine fashion. 



A Break in the Day’s Work—After lunch at a big factory in Southwark the girls gather round the piano in their recreation room and have a jolly sing-song. 


Giant Electric Motoi—The huge 7500 horse-power electric motor which was built at the 
British Thomson-Houston works at Rugby is here seen in course of construction. The 
motor weighs 164 tons and is the biggest ever built in England. See page 10. 


Midday Darkness—This is not a night scene in London. It was taken at noon on Blackfriars 
Bridge near the C.N. office when a thick pall of smoky fog hung over the City, a phenomenon 
to which London is subject at this timo of the vear. 
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MORE BRITISH PIGS 

BACON TO COST US MORE 

Imports To Be Cut Down and 
Controlled 

THE QUOTA SYSTEM 

The Government set up a Pig Re¬ 
organisation Commission to advise the 
nation how to produce more pigs, and 
it has reported. 

The case is certainly extraordinary. 
Bacon has been increasingly pouring 
into the country in the last few years, 
and prices have fallen disastrously. 
In the first nine months of 1930 over 
six million cwts of bacon were imported 
at a value of £32,000,000. In the first 
nine months of this year the quantity 
of bacon imported rose to over eight 
million cwts, but the increased quantity 
cost only £22,500,000 ! 

So we get two million more cwts of 
bacon, for nearly £ 10,000,000 less money* 
This lias brought our bacon producers 
to ruin. 

The British people are great bacon 
eaters, and there seems no good reason 
why pigs should not be successfully 
raised here. The Commission think 
that the thing can be done, and they 
recommend that the British producer 
should be organised and encouraged to 
produce by a quota' system combined 
with efficient breeding and efficient 
bacon manufacture. 

What is a Quota ? 

We often hear the word quota now. 
A quota is a share or part, and the idea 
in connection with pigs is that a Pig 
Development Board should be set up to 
decide in what quotas or shares British 
and oversea producers should supply the 
British market. 

Generally, the recommendation 
amounts to this, that as the British 
producer increases his supply the over¬ 
sea supply is to be cut down. The 
total bacon requirement is taken as 
between ten and eleven million cwts. 
A fair price is to be fixed for a British 
pig of good quality, and the British 
farmer is to be encouraged to make 
contracts to supply such pigs to the 
bacon factories. If and when the 
British producer supplies more pigs the 
imports of pig and bacon will be cut 
down. In cutting down imports, Empire 
bacon is to have preference over foreign 
bacon. 

Foreign Countries Hit 

The chief countries affected by such 
a policy are Denmark, which is the 
biggest exporter to the British market, 
Poland, Holland, and Sweden. 

The Pig Board will be advised by a 
Committee and by a Bacon Imports 
Advisory Committee. The marketing 
of pigs and bacon will be entrusted to 
special boards. 

All this is very important, because it 
introduces into British industry a kind 
of national planning which may become 
a great feature in national life. It is 
recommended that, if necessary, fresh 
bacon factories should be built and 
inefficient factories suppressed.- 

The Commission's report frankly 
recognises that the plan will raise the 
price of bacon, and indeed it is part of 
their case that the price of bacon is 
unduly low, and that, looking to the 
future, it is of the greatest importance 
to raise it to a reasonable paying level. 


A LITTLE FORTUNE FOR 
TWO ENGLISHMEN 
The Nobel Prize 

Oxford and Cambridge share the Nobel 
Prize for Medicine for 1932. 

The two men who divide the £8000 
are Sir Charles Sherrington, who is the 
Waynflete Professor of Physiology at 
Oxford, and Professor Edgar Adrian 
of Cambridge. It is for their discoveries 
about the way our nerve cells function 
that this great prize has been awarded. 


LIFE IN THIS HARD 
WORLD 

What It is Like in Some 
Countries 

THE STORY OF TWO LADIES 
AND THEIR JAM POTS 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

In times of economic stress Beauty 
has sometimes to take a back seat, while 
Utility comes very much to the front. 

Visiting a friend in the country this 
summer I was amused to find that the 
flowers which filled every room of her 
beautiful old house were stuck into little 
and big jam jars. Glorified jam jars, it 
is true, hand-painted in quaint and 
amusing designs, but nevertheless plainly 
and unmistakably jam jars. 

r< Well, what can I do ? ” she defended 
herself when she saw my amusement. 
" My vases have all got broken in the 
course of the years and I can’t afford 
to buy new ones. So it is jam jars or 
nothing—and you know how I love 
flowers. I’d bring half the garden into 
the house if I could.” 

In the Pantry 

On returning to town I went to see 
another friend, also a flower lover, who 
I knew possessed the choicest collection 
of Sevres, Dresden, and Copenhagen 
vases as well as old Persian and China 
bowls in which to arrange the blossoms 
which she daily chose herself at the 
florist’s with loving care. When I 
entered her flat I was surprised and a 
little pained to find it bare of flowers. 
And bare, also, strangely enough, of the 
vases whose lovely shapes and colours 
had been a standing delight to the eye 
even when they stood empty. 

My friend noticed my questing glance 
and smiled a little ruefully. 

” You’re looking for my bowls and 
vases,” she said. ** Come with me and 
I’ll show you where they are.” 

She led the way to the pantry and 
pointed to the shelves which lined the 
walls. And with amazement I saw all 
my precious porcelain .favourites neatly 
arranged in rows and labelled Cherry, 
Strawberry, Apricot, and so on. 

” Times are bad,” said my friend 
lightly, “ so I’ve had to stop buying 
flowers. Indeed, they are so bad that 
even the acquisition of new jam jars 
was a problem. So I’ve solved the 
problem this way. We have all had to 
turn our hands to something useful 
nowadays ; so why should not these 
pampered things do their share ? ” 


A TALE OF TWO DOGS 

To the great variety of true stories 
showing the intelligence of dogs we may 
add this little incident sent us lately 
from a Beckenham school. 

It was on a Sports Day not long ago, 
and among the parents who came to 
look on was a lady who had brought a 
Cairn with her. The little dog was blind, 
or nearly so. 

While watching the play the lady 
became so much interested that she 
forgot the dog and dropped the lead. 
Later she walked across the field. 

Suddenly she remembered her little 
Cairn, and, turning round, looked about 
the field. Even Mother Hubbard would 
have been surprised at what she saw. 

A spaniel belonging to the headmaster 
had taken the lead in its mouth and was 
tugging along the Cairn, while another 
sagacious-looking dog was walking by 
the side to see that the blind dog kept 
straight I 


CUTTING THE DRINK BILL IN TWO 

Britain’s Drink* Bill in the past ten 
years has been reduced from 465 millions 
to 260 millions. 

If reduced consumption continues at 
the same rate for another 15 years Great 
Britain will become voluntarily a dry 
country. Mr Angus Watson 


THE LAST BOOK OF 
COULSON KERNAHAN? 

A Man and His Friends 

LITTLE ROBIN AND DOG 
SHANNY 

We have been looking at two little 
books written by an old friend of ours 
whose books wc were reading with 
delight when we were in our teens. 

Still our old friend goes 011 writing, 
and a note in the last book he sends us 
says that this will be his last. Saddened 
by this thought we turned curiously 
to the end, wondering what, among all 
his millions of words, would be the last 
printed words of Coulson Kernahan. 
Small Dumb Things 

We found that it was a little story of 
the death of a robin. Mr Kernahan 
has always been fond of small dumb 
things ; he it was who made millions of 
people read about God and the Ant. 
.We have had a robin hopping about our 
desk tliis summer as we were writing, 
sharing our meals with 11s, and feeding 
from our hands. Mr Kernahan has had 
his robin too, but it is no more, and in 
the very last words of his last book Mr 
Kernahan tells us that he is always 
saddened by the sight of a dead robin, 
for he loves all robins, but this my robin 
. . . I do not think I will write more. 

We do not think that when Mr 
Kernahan wrote these words he was 
conscious that he was writing what 
might be the last words of all in his last 
book of all. It is one of the curious little 
things that just happen in this world, 
one of a thousand small things in every 
life that are not just chance. 

Sunlight in the Room 

For ourselves we hope Mr Kernahan 
will live long and write many more 
books, for what he writes is always 
bright and cheering, with the touch of 
a philosopher and a love of all good 
things about it. 

These last two books arc both pub¬ 
lished by the Epworth Press at lialf-a- 
crown. The last of all is called The 
Sunlight in the Room, a little collection 
of Nature studies and fancies ; the 
other is called A Dog and His Master, 
the story of a little Aberdeen terrier 
Shanny, bought from a gipsy in the 
street at Brighton to be the friend of 
his famous master and the favourite 
of a host of Mr Kernahan’s literary 
friends. Shanny has the sins of a dog 
as well as a dog’s virtues, but we learn 
to love him in this little book as we learn 
to love Coulson Kernahan in all his 
books. A long and happy life to Dog 
Shanny and his master. 

GETTING SOMETHING 
DONE 

Workless Who Help Themselves 

Times were bad. Three cotton mills 
were closed in Blackburn. Hundreds of 
people were thrown out of work. 

That was a year ago. The employees 
hoped for something to turn up, and 
when it did not they put their heads 
together and their savings. 

They went to the owners and offered 
to buy the mills. The mills cost £250,000 
to build, but the workers were allowed 
to buy them for /8100. 

They hope to sell two, but they arc 
working the third on cooperative lines, 
and 400 people will be employed at its 
looms. It may be some time before they 
get their money back, but meanwhile 
they are glad to be free of what is called 
the Dole, and they can enjoy talking 
: about “ our mill.” 


ELEVEN YEARS OF 
POPPY DAYS 

The Little Flowering 
Flanders Fields 

REMEMBRANCE DAY THROUGH 
THE YEAR 

The selling of poppies on Remem¬ 
brance Day has now taken place for 
eleven years 

When it was started in 1921 it was 
considered an experiment, but to such 
an extent has it grown that over four 
and a half million pounds has been 
taken in the eleven years. The poppies 
employ hundreds of disabled men in the 
Richmond factory and at the ware¬ 
house at King’s Cross. At the head¬ 
quarters off Park Lane boxes arc loaded 
up high every year containing wreaths 
waiting to travel to all parts, long 
before November 11 comes round. The 
despatching of supplies begins in the 
summer. 

Day after day for the whole year 
vanload after vanload is taken to be 
stored at the^ warehouse. Sad to say, 
in May of thisVcar a serious fire occurred 
at Richmond and 20 million poppies 
Avere destroyed. 

A Vast Organisation 

When wc wear such a simple little 
badge as the poppy on Remembrance 
Day it is difficult to realise that behind 
this tiny flower is so vast an organisa¬ 
tion, which gives work to the most 
deserving and lifts the despairing who 
would otherwise, through the aftermath 
of the war, have gone under. .It is 
also a crumb of comfort to think that it 
is really the splendid men who gave' 
their lives who are in a sense responsible 
for this great work. They are the givers, 
those who link the world by a common 
grief, a common love, and a common 
remembering. They bid us all help, and 
everyone who wears the poppy emblem 
feels that this is so, and that all living 
souls are bound together on this one 
day at least. 

Poppy Day comes back with its 
appeal, its pathos, its great spirit of 
love; and, as a little electric light 
represents a tremendous hidden power 
and force behind it, so is that love 
represented by those small emblems 
of the flowers of the fields of France. 
They glow like burning stars on 
November 11 about our streets, and wc 
wear them humbly, though proudly, to 
say that we have not forgotten, that we 
shall never forget. 

THE GOODSWAY 
Underground Idea For 
London’s Traffic 

So crowded with traffic are many of 
London’s streets that it is often quicker 
to walk than take a bus or taxi. 

Every year this traffic problem be¬ 
comes more intricate ; something drastic 
will have to be done. More traffic must 
go underground. The Tube railways 
offer the fastest method of travel for 
passengers in London and the Post 
Office has its own tube railway for the 
rapid transit of letters across the capital. 

Now a big scheme lias been prepared 
for taking all heavy traffic under¬ 
ground. The scheme provides for the 
construction of a network of under¬ 
ground goods railways. 

On this Goods way, as it is called, a 
great saving of time would be possible 
in the transit of goods, with a consequent 
saving of costs. It is said that street 
traffic would be relieved to the extent 
of about 60 per cent, and that, owing 
to the Goods way connections, more 
traffic would find its way to tlic railways. 

The cost of the scheme is said to be 
more than 43 million pounds, which is 
considered a small outlay when the 
earning capacity is realised; and its y 
construction and operation Would give 
employment to many thousands of men. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



THE STARLING’S 
FARTHEST NORTH 
Bird Life in the Arctic 

The finest nesting cliffs in the Northern 
Hemisphere are in Bear Island in the 
Arctic, and two young men from 
Cambridge have been spending their 
summer holidays there to examine them. 

Bear .Island, half-way between Norway 
and Spitsbergen, is one of the loneliest 
places in the Arctic, and received its 
name from an encounter with a bear by 
Barents, who discovered it in 1596. 
Only four men inhabit it, meteorologists 
who wireless weather reports to the 
Norwegian Government. 

Mr David Lack and Mr Bertram can 
hardly have enjoyed their visit, for out 
of 52 days 22 were spent in a thick fog 
and on only five were the skies clear. 

However, they visited the crowded 
guillemot colonies on the cliffs, some 
1400 feet high, and fouad the sitting 
birds so tame that they were able to 
stroke them. 

Two species, the common and Brun- 
nich's guillemot, arc mingled together, 
and very often after scuffles among the 
birds one species will adopt the young of 
the other. 

The Cambridge students have made a 
complete survey of bird-life on Bear 
Island, am] found among the few land 
birds one old friend, the common starling, 
sitting on its nest. This is the Farthest 
North that the starling has ever been 
found. See World Map 

EVENTS AND THE LEAGUE 

The League of Nations has not lost 
a single atom of its strength. Events 
have merely proved that it is not strong 
enough. The really curious thing is 
that those who most reproach the 
League with its weakness are those 
who most resolutely oppose any effort to 
strengthen it. M. Politis, Greek delegate 


20 PIRATES 
Caught By 50 Gendarmes 

Pirates are all very welt in stories, 
but they are out of place on the Danube. 

That is what the police thought; but 
for a year 20 pirates have done what 
they liked on the lower reaches of the 
river. The gang has plundered 52 
barges and terrorised the watermen. 

At last one of the policemen remem¬ 
bered how in the w r ar British sailors used 
to set out to catch German submarines 
in ships that looked like tramps. 

Captain Stratilescu fitted out a Czech 
barge with two machine guns and a 
light trench gun, and hid 50 gendarmes 
021 board. 

The old craft pottered slowly along, 
with only three grubby-looking men 
visible on her, and not a gun showing. 

Suddenly two long boats put out from 
the shore and raced up to the barge. 
Just as the evil-looking men in them 
were nearing the barge there was a spurt 
of fire, to warn them, and the policemen 
shouted that unless they surrendered 
they would be shot. 

The 20 pirates, including their cap¬ 
tain, surrendered at once. In their lair 
near by was found a large stock of 
cocaine. They were smugglers as well as 
pirates, and the worst kind of smugglers. 

It is good news that Michael Osip and 
his crew are locked up. 


TO B.P. 

This is what Lord Londonderry said to 
the Chief Scout the other day . 

Just as' the genius of the great en¬ 
gineer has harnessed to the service of 
the community the stream of a great 
river or the fall of some mighty cataract, 
so your genius has found a way to har¬ 
ness the vast flood of youthful enthu¬ 
siasm and boyhood’s spirit of adventure, 
to canalise it, and to turn it to useful 
account for the lasting benefit of boy¬ 
hood itself and all mankind ; you have 
brought life to the word Service and 
lent reality to the noble idea of the j 
brotherhood of man. 1 


BABY’S HOSPITAL LEADS 
THE WAY 

One More Good Thing Done 

One of the best and kindest things 
ever thought of by a Hospital Com¬ 
mittee has been done at the Infants 
Hospital, Vincent Square. In the new 
Out-Patient Department there is a 
buffet for light refreshment. 

Waiting is always a dreary business, 
and it is a drearier business still when 
you are anxious about the restless baby 
in your arms. Sometimes the waiting is 
long, and it does not help much to know 
that it is no one’s fault. 

But the bright, airy reception hall at 
Vincent Square, with its glass roof and 
its buffet, does help a faint-hearted 
mother a great deal. 

The Infants Hospital in Vincent 
Square is the first hospital in Europe 
for babies only, and we have no doubt 
that the friends of babyhood will pay 
for its extension scheme, with special 
thoughts of the buffet as they sign their 
cheques. 


BEFORE THE WAR 

There is a tendency , I find, among 
contemporary youth to think that things 
were easier before the war . They simply 
were not, ■ 

So Mr J. C. Squire has just been 
saying. When he was 24 he lunched 
on an orange and a loaf, sitting on the 
Embankment and sharing them with the 
gulls. When John Drinkwater began 
life in an insurance office at Nottingham 
he used to go out for a twopenny plate 
of porridge at lunch-time. Then he went 
down to the market-place and bought 
some rotten fruit, which he shared with 
a friend. They carefully pared off the 
bad parts and ate the remainder while 
they were left in charge of the office 
for the lunch hour. 

The world was no kinder then than 
it is now to the unknown young man ; 
but then, as now, youth could comfort 
itself with the thought that “ there is 
always room at the top.” 


FREE PASS FOR FILMS 
A Victory For Good Sense 

By Our League Correspondent 

A free pass across frontiers is soon to 
be granted to certain kinema films, thanks 
to the efforts of the League of Nations. 

The international agreement between 
States which is necessary to bring this 
into effect is almost completed, but was 
not quite ready for acceptance by the 
recent Assembly. A special meeting oJ 
representatives is to be called in a few 
weeks time. 

Films which are to be exempt from 
Customs are those of educational value, 
including films prepared for occupational 
training, films giving information on 
health, social welfare, physical training, 
and on scientific and technical research ; 
and last, but not least, films describing 
the work of the League. 

To allow such films to pass freely 
from one country to another is an act 
of real international cooperation. At 
present they are checked in their circu¬ 
lation by the duties imposed at every 
frontier, and these duties act also as a 
hindrance to their production. No one 
gains anything, because it is recognised 
that the financial advantage from these 
duties is too small to be considered. 
The sooner such duties are abolished the 
better for everyone, and w r e must thainl: 
the people of the League who have per¬ 
sisted in their efforts to obtain this free 
pass for the educational film. 

NOT MAKING BRICKS 

A quarter of the workpeople in the 
brick industry are now unemployed. 

Again we ask why are these people not 
making bricks, that our bricklayers may 
lay them, and that our people may live in 
better houses made from the new bricks ? 

The wages paid to workers in the 
brick industry are now a fifth less than 
they were a year ago. So these people 
have less to spend and are therefore 
bad customers for other trades, setting 
up a circle of unemployment. 
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A Voice From 
the Silence 



JN Flanders Felds 
the |)oJ>fHes blow 

Between the crosses, 
row on row. 

That marie our fdace. 

We are the Dead. 
Short days ago 

We lived, felt d awn, 
saw sunset glow. 

Loved and were loved, 
and now we lie 

In Flanders Felds. 

To you from failing 
hands we throw 

The torch; he yours 
to hold it high. 

If ye hrealc faith with 
us who die 

M/e shall not sleef), 
though J>of>£>ies grow 

In Flanders Felds. 

John McCrae in Punch 



The Things We Miss 

A Yorkshireman sends us a new 
story to match that we told last 
week of Stillingfleet, where two old 
villagers have just seen their wonder¬ 
ful church door for the first time. 

It is of a man who was born at 
Thorpe-Salvin and went to Canada 
when he was thirty. Looking at a 
Toronto paper one day he read of the 
wonderful font in his native village. 
He had not seen it, and the first thing 
he did on returning to Thorpe-Salvin 
was to go to see the wonder he had 
missed so long. 

© 

Pessimism 

T he Governor of the Bank of 
England has been saying some 
very gloomy things with regard to the 
world depression. He said : 

For most of us, One step enough for 
me. That is as far as I can see. The 
difficulties are so vast, the forces so tin- 
limited, so novel , and precedents arc so 
lacking, that I approach this whole 
subject not only in ignorance, but in 
humility. It is too great for me. 

It is unfortunate that the head of 
so great an institution should take up 
the attitude that he really does not 
know what to do. 

It is just because we are committed 
to inaction that we fail to attempt 
fruitful enterprise. Thus we have the 
President of the Royal Institute of 
Architects calling on the Government 
to attack the slums in earnest, while 
the Governor of the Bank of England 
has nothing to say.on such matters. 
We suggest to him that the obvious 
way to cure inaction, is to set action 
on foot. 

Let the Government cease talking 
and get on. Let it be National in deed 
as it calls itself in name. 

© 

Half a Crown 

goMEONE who has had a certain 
amount of experience in a place 
where men seek jobs said that those 
who always get jobs easiest are the 
cheerful-looking men. 

Don’t look downcast, he advises 
job-seekers, even if you are at the end 
of your tether, your resources, your 
good spirits, and your hope. Put a 
smile on and see what it does for \^ou. 

A man'he had advised in this way 
turned up in a queue of twenty men 
applying for one job. One of those 
in front of him got the job and- he 
turned to go. but as he was leaving 
the room witlx the eighteen others 
the man who had been interviewing 
them called to him, and he went back. 
Handing him half a crown the inter¬ 
viewer said “ I somehow feel I should 
like to give you this. You look as if 
you're making the best of no job." 

We*do not know the sequel, but we 
feel sure that by now something even 
better than an unexpected half- 
crown has turned up. 


Why is It Strange ? 

\1(/e have known a Mr Christmas 
and also a Mr Easter, a 
Mr Winter, a Miss Spring, a Mrs 
Summer, and a Mr May, and we 
thought nothing of it; but we have 
just been told of a hotel proprietor 
in Liverpool whose name is Mr 
November, and on hearing it we 
exclaimed as though it was a very 
remarkable thing. 

The remarkable thing really is 
that we should be surprised. 

© 

The Great Need 

J believe that we are all convinced 
of the need for an international 
order. I think the man who denies 
that need would lose his claim to the 
name of a creature of God. 

President of Switzerland 

m 

Tip-Cat 

^nyone can get into a modern house, 
says a magistrate. But a land¬ 
lord can’t always get people out. 

0 

piano should not be allowed to 
stand on carpet, somebody says. 
But it can’t sit down. 

0 

famous artist always does his best 
work when he feels sad. And 
always feels 
sad when he 
isn’t doing 
his best 
work. 

0 

gl.UE is to 
be the 
fashionable 
colour this 
winter. 
Pessimists 
will be glad. 
0 

A N Ameri¬ 
can tour¬ 
ist the other day kissed the Prime 
Minister’s knocker. Because it was 
something to a door. 

□ 

The cross-Channel swimming season 
this year was marred by rough 
seas. A regular wash-out. 

0 

J)ays are rapidly growing shorter. 
And Christmas Day won’t be long. 

• 0 

How much money does the average 
woman want ? somebody asks. 
As much as she can get. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

'pHE cracks in Lincoln Cathedral have 
all been made good at a cost 
of £130,000. 

^ girl who lent an old lady ter shil¬ 
lings ten years ago has received 
from her a legacy of £3000. 

T I1E Pilgrim Trust has given £1000 
to save the Roman amphi¬ 
theatre found at Chester. 

JUST AN IDEA 
We are not sent into this world to do 
anything into which we cannot put our 
hearts* 


I Am Adventure 

Dedicated to the Eleventh Hour of the 
Eleventh Day of the Eleventh Month 

am Adventure, I am a Spirit, 

I am an Echo that goes before 
the wind. 

I am all that can never be ; I am 
the Sea. 

I play .in rosy dreams about the 
path of children 
And kiss their eyes and leave them 
stretching out their hands 
To grasp the sunlight and the 
rainbow's end. 

J am Morning. I play on a silver 
reed. I have shaken the world 
With songs of an endless Spring. 

I am a King, 

Moving with winged feet through 
the green places of a realm 
Where each wild-throated thing 
is courtier and men 
Have only Nature's cloak to 
cover them. 

Qome to me, children. I am a 
Sheath, I am a Sword, I am 
a Flame, 

And in my name and with a 
ringing shout 

The very gates of Heaven have 
been charged, a golden girdle 
Put about the Earth ; all weari¬ 
ness, all fear 

Forgotten in the sublime moment 
of an age. 

Pollow me, children. I am 
Adventure, but I am also Love. 
And, if you take my hand, so 
shall you understand 
That Life is but another word for 
Honour, to be offered proudly 
On the altar where your fathers 
cast their jewelled gifts ; 
Laughter and mercy and a stead¬ 
fast will. 

Look at me, children. I am 
a Vision; I am a swift, 
triumphant Quest. 

And there, where the tattered 
flags and oriflammes in rags 
Float over the deathless City of 
the misted Grail, 

Gather the Captains rare, the very 
brave and beautiful and true, 
Crowned with the stars and 
watching out for you. 

Ann Kindersley 

A Song For Stout Workers 

‘ Onward, brave men, onward go. 
Place is none for rest below ; 

He who laggeth faints and fails, 
He who presses on prevails ! 

Monks may nurse their mouldy moods 
Caged in musty solitudes ; 

Men beneath the breezy sky 
March to conquer or to die ! 

On high throne or lowly sod, 
Fellow-workers we with God; 

Then most like to Him when we 
March through toil to victory. 

If there be who sob and sigh, 

Let them sleep or let them die ; 
While we live we strain and strive, 
Working most when most alive! 

Onward, brothers, onward go! 
Face to face to find the foe ! 

Words are weak, and wishing fails, 
But the well-aimed blow prevails ! 

John Stuart Blackie 
© 

| Into whatsoever house ye ente.r, first 
say, Peace be to this house. Jesus 



What happens if an 
all round entertainer 
falls flat 
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THE FORBIDDEN THING 


PLAIN IN TEN 
MINUTES 

SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
EXPLAINS THE FACTS 

The Debt Problems Clear To 
Any Intelligent Child 

WILL AMERICA UNDERSTAND ? 

Sir Norman Angell, one of those rare 
prophets of our time who happened to be 
right , has been prophesying once again. 

His last prophecy was that war could 
not pay anybody, and everybody knows 
he was right. 

His new prophecy is that if America 
goes on in the next ten years doing what 
we have all been doing in the last ten 
years nothing will be left of our economic 
civilisation. It has taken us ten years, 
he says, to see the facts, and he wonders if 
America will ever see them ; yet he will 
undertake to make the facts about the 
debts plain to any intelligent child in ten 
minutes. 

We have asked Sir Norman Angell to 
make them plain in every C.N. home , and 
this is what he writes in Ms ten minutes . 

After the war we decided that Ger¬ 
many should be made to pay a large 
part of its cost, and a committee fixed 
the sum she was able to pay at 25,000 
million pounds. But we also in fact 
decided that there should be no increase 
in the amount of German goods ex¬ 
ported. There was, in other words, to 
be no German dumping, and no increased 
competition by German trade in our 
foreign markets. 

What is Money ? 

Very well. If Germany was not to 
increase her foreign trade, how was she 
to pay ? A great many said simply. 
Money. " We want money, not goods." 

What is money ? Gold ? But the 
amount of gold Germany possessed was 
perfectly well known. If we had been 
able to take, not only all the gold money, 
but every watch-chain, every pair of ear¬ 
rings in the country, we could only have 
taken about 200 million pounds. But 
we were asking 25,000 million pounds. 
That is to say, that gold would only pay 
200 out of the 25,000, the tiniest frac¬ 
tion, less than twopence in the pound 
of what we were asking. Assume, for 
the sake of argument, that we had taken 
all the gold, and distributed it among 
the twenty Allies. We have 200 out of 
25,000. How is the remaining 24,800 
to be paid ? What money has Germany 
left ? Paper money, it is true ; German 
marks, in paper. 

Suppose we could compel her to deliver 
to us this paper money out of her banks. 
What could we do with it ? Suppose 
we brought that money to London. 
Could we spend it ? 

Asking the Impossible 

No grocer would give you sugar, no 
butcher give you meat, in exchange for 
paper marks. There is only one place 
where that money will buy goods, and 
that is in Germany. And if you took 
these paper marks to a.bank they would 
have to find someone who wanted to 
buy goods in Germany and wanted 
German marks, and, therefore, would be 
prepared to exchange English money 
for them. If there were no people 
wanting to buy goods in Germany, there 
would be no one with whom to exchange 
those marks, and they would be value¬ 
less—except in Germany. 

But note now the condition we made : 
Germany is not to export any more 
goods. So if we seized these German 
paper marks we could, it is true, go to 
Germany and buy goods ; but we must 
not take the goods out of Germany. 
That would increase German exports ; 
and that we have forbidden. 

As I remarked at the time, the only 
way that I could see was for . all of us 
to emigrate to Germany and sit drink- 


Tn after-years historians will puzzle 
* their brains over this piece of news. 

An Order of the Day was posted on the 
walls of a barracks near Paris reading : 

The officer commanding the Ninth 
Battery warns everyone that any man 
found playing with a yo-yo will be sent 
to prison for two days. 

" What," they will ask, " was a yo-yo ? 
Was it a beast now extinct, like the dodo? 
Was it savage ? Why did the officer 
forbid his men to play with it ? " 

One more learned than the rest will 
tell them it was a toy. 

“ Then why did grown-up soldiers want 
to play with it ? " they will ask him. 

" Nobody knows," he will say. " There 
was a certain amount of skill in making 
it play out and roll up a piece of string. 


Continued from the previous column 
ing German beer until the reparations 
were exhausted. 

Now it is plain, therefore, that debts 
of the size we are discussing, owed by a 
nation, must be paid ultimately by the 
export of goods or not at all. Yet for 
years we failed to see this thing, as the 
Americans fail today to see that if 
Britain is to pay her war debts to 
America they cannot be paid in gold 
because all the gold Britain owns is but 
a small fraction of the debts that she 
owes ; and British paper money is no 
good to Americans unless they can 
exchange it for British goods. 

Now if this simple truth had been 
understood we should have said ten 
or twelve years ago about Germany’s 
debt to us what Americans must ulti¬ 
mately say about our debt to them. 
These debts can only be paid by in¬ 
creasing the amount of goods which the 
creditor is prepared to receive. If it is 
undesirable for us to receive more 
foreign goods, or for America to receive 


It was a sort of top, and was known 
under different names long ago, but it 
came back to fashion in 1932 under the 
name of yo-yo. There was a craze for 
it ameng silly grown-ups and little 
children ; people even walked along the 
street playing it. Others, like the officer 
commanding the Ninth Battery, got 
annoyed at finding yo-yos everywhere. 
Little boys who ought to have been 
cheering their side at school matches 
were playing with yo-yos.instead ! The 
thing became serious. 

" And then," he will add, " the thing 
went out of fashion as suddenly as it 
came in, and the Canadian factory that 
had made thousands and thous'ands of 
yo-yos had to make something else." 

And so to something serious . . . 


more British goods (which may con¬ 
ceivably be the case), then neither we 
nor they must continue to ask Tor the 
payment of those debts. If we insist 
that the debts must be paid then we 
must somehow arrange that we shall 
receive more foreign goods. Which do 
we prefer ? That, I suggest again, is an 
extremely simple alternative. But a 
hundred million Americans today refuse 
to see it as an alternative at all. Ameri¬ 
can politicians go on declaring that they 
intend to make Britain pay, but that if 
Britain sends any more goods to 
America the tariff will be increased to 
prevent it. The Americans are asking 
the impossible, reminding one of the 
German saying : "You must wash me, 
but you must not make me wet." 

Now, dear Reader, have you under¬ 
stood that point ? And has it taken 
more than ten minutes ? 

NOTE. If any of our readers would like to 
ask Sir Norman Angell a question on this 
subject he will try to answer it through the 
C.N. in the next few weeks. 


BEHIND THE FAMOUS 
TAPESTRIES 

THE DOOR IN THE 
GOBELINS WALL 

Sixty Artists and Their Gardens 
in the Heart of Paris 

HOW TO WORK AND BE HAPPY 

From a Paris Correspondent 

Perhaps it would seem that everything 
has been written about the famous State 
factory of the Gobelins tapestries, 
standing in the heart of Paris for over 
500 years, but when I was visiting the 
factory again the other day I had a 
lovely surprise. 

The fame of these tapestries attracts 
crowds of visitors. A guide greets them 
and begins to tell the story. He explains 
how, in 1450, two brothers called 
Gobelins discovered a secret in the water 
of the little River Bievre, and how they 
adapted it to dyeing wool, thus becoming 
the best-known dyers of their time; 
how 200 years later Louis the Fourteenth 
encouraged this discovery by founding 
huge tapestry workshops 'where all the 
hangings for his castles were made ; how 
great artists have contributed to the 
development of this industry by copying 
the paintings of masters. 

Fifteen Thousand Colours 

He goes on to speak of technical 
points, the looms, the 15,000 colours 
used in the manufacture, the fact that 
a. skilful weaver cannot produce more 
than one square yard a year, and so on. 
Then the visitors are led through the 
gallery of tapestries and the workshops. 

Here are the pavilion where Louis slept 
when he came to study colours ; the 
chapel where he attended Mass with his 
friends the artists ; the precious little 
river running underground. At last a 
quaint old yard is reached, and then, for 
the first time, the guide’s voice is tuned 
with feeling. 

" Ladies and gentlemen (he says), the 
Gobelins and the weavers are one. It is 
not enough to see where they work, you 
must see where they live, the houses 
divided into sixty flats for our artists 
and their families, each with a garden." 

An Artist and His Garden 

But on this particular day it was my 
good fortune to meet one of the artists 
on the way to his garden, and he invited 
me to join him. The opening of a gate in 
a huge wall revealed a scene as enchant¬ 
ing as it was unexpected, a gorgeous 
mass of trees, flowers, and fruits. 

At first sight the sixty gardens ap¬ 
peared as a whole to me, so low are the 
hedges separating them, but soon I 
noticed that they were divided and that 
each possessed an individuality. Some 
had been destined for‘potatoes and other 
vegetables. One was a medley of foliage 
hiding a marble statue ; another shel¬ 
tered a poultry yard. The next one had 
so large a tree that there was only room 
left for two inviting armchairs. Thus 
grew these little gardens side by side, 
each with, the personality of its owner. 

Working For Others 

"You see me here in the afternoon 
because it is my holiday," said my com¬ 
panion. " I am going to plant winter 
lettuce, a long task." 

I looked at his tiny place and could 
not help remarking : "A long task ? " 

" But I must do it for the others too," 
he said. " It is the time of year when it 
should be done ; how could they do 
without their lettuce in the winter ? " 

Then I heard that it was the custom 
of the Gobelins artists to share their 
labour. I heard that the sixty families 
live like one, and I heard, too, what I 
had now guessed, that they are all very 
happy and that none wishes to change his 
lot for another. 

For the first time I realised that the 
peace; the inspiration, and the harmony 
of this place, seen in the tapestries, are 
rooted in this wonderful community. 


The World’s Biggest liner 



The Normandie enters the water 



The giant liner under construction 


The biggest liner in the world was launched recently at Saint Nazaire. She is the French 
vessel Normandie and will have a displacement of 75,000 tons when complete. See page 2. 
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THE SIBYL’S GAVE 

ROMANTIC ADVENTURE 
IN ITALY 

A Professor’s Discovery Behind 
a Cellar Wall 

BACK TO ANCIENT GREECE 

A romantic adventure has just be¬ 
fallen Professor Maiuri, the great 
archaeologist. 

He was strolling through the vineyards 
on the slopes of Mount Cuma near 
Naples when his glance fell upon a cellar 
cut in the rock. 

Here the owner of the vineyard stored 
his wine barrels, but the professor’s 
quick eye noticed at once that it was 
no ordinary cellar. There was a 
grandeur of line about the great arch 
of the roof that , spoke of the glorious 
past when this part of Italy was a 
Greek colony. 

Described in the Aeneid 

The professor went inside, and found 
that the cellar or cave was blocked at 
the end by a modern wall. The owner 
of the vineyard was quite willing to 
have a hole knocked in it, and a work¬ 
man volunteered to go through with a 
lantern. • Soon he shouted that there 
was no'end . to the cave, and he was 
afraid to go on alone. 

Then exploration began in good 
earnest, and before ~ long Professor 
Maiuri found that he was in the very 
place described in the Sixth Book of 
Virgil’s Aeneid. 

A long corridor runs along the western 
side of the hill, lit by galleries that 
open seaward. There are three other 
galleries with water conduits and pools. 
At one end of the corridor is a spiral 
staircase leading up, it is believed, to 
the top of the mountain. At the other 
end is a great chamber with three 
vaulted niches. 

More Sibyls Than One 

It is easy to imagine the excitement 
with which the professor made his way 
along the ancient passages. He must 
have ‘ felt that he was walking in a 
veritable wonderland. His was the 
greatest discovery of the kind that had 
been made for many long years. 

Sometimes ancient writers speak as 
if there were only one Sibyl, but others 
tell of nine or ten who had their dwellings 
in different places. 

The Sibyls were women who uttered 
prophecies and were supposed to be 
inspired by Heaven. - 

Each lived alone, and people only 
dared to come to a Sibyl’s Cave when 
in great need of counsel. 

Aeneas came to ask the Sibyl of 
Mount Guma how to find his way to the 
realms of the dead, and she prophesied 
to him the founding of the Eternal City. 

A temple to Apollo stood on the sum¬ 
mit of Mount Cuma, and no doubt the 
spiral staircase led to it. 

The Forgotten Boon 

Apollo is said to have loved the first 
Sibyl and offered to grant her anything 
she desired. . She took up a handful of 
sand and asked for as many years of 
life as there were; grains of sand, but she 
forgot to ask for eternal youth, and 
lived to find her thousand years of life 
a cruel burden. 

We may be sure that she had many 
successors, and if there was a Sibyl in 
the cave for centuries it was not always 
the same one. - - • 

The prophecies of the Sibyl,'written 
in Greek verse, were guarded by a 
college of priests, and consulted in 
national emergencies till they were 
burned in the lire that destroyed the 
Temple of Jupiter in 83. 

In 1926 a cave was discovered, and 
claimed to be the Sibyl’s, but later it was 
found to be a tunnel made by soldiers 
the time of Mark Antony. 

There can be no doubt that Professor 
Maiuri has really discovered the cave 
which held people in awe in Virgil’s day. 


Homeward bound 

The Dog That Swam 
the Severn 

A man standing at Sharpness Docks, 
Gloucester, saw a dog dive into the 
Severn from the pier. 

He watched it curiously, for it was 
like a dog he knew* and he wondered 
why any dog should jump into the water 
on its own business and swim so strongly 
to the opposite shore a mile away. 

That evening about six o’clock another 
man saw the dog at his own doorstep. 
He opened the door, and a very tired 
dog, covered with Severn mud x wagged 
a streaky tail and beamed on his old 
master. The master was Mr Harry 
James of Bream, and this was his old 
sheepdog Prince, whom he had sold 
some time ago. 

Changing Homes 

Prince had passed from the first pur¬ 
chaser to another, and for about a week 
had belonged to a farmer at Berkeley. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
dog had any objection to his new 
situation at Oakbanger Farm, but the 
second move had put ideas into his 
doggy head. One new home he had put 
up with, but when it came to a second 
why not return to his first love at Bream ? 

So when the farmer went \ off to 
Gloucester for the day Prince slipped off 
too. By an odd coincidence the man 
who saw him setting oiit on the river 
stage of his journey was a friend of his 
latest owner. . 

We have not learned the last details 
of Prince’s career, but a dog that will 
swim the Severn, as Leander and Lord 
Byron swam the Hellespont, is evidently. 
a dog of character. He ought to be 
allowed a voice in his own home. Only 
strong swimmers would attempt to 
emulate the dog’s feat in the Severn’s 
strong and varying currents. 

THE MAN WHO SAVED 
THE OLD VIC 
“Don’t Tell Anybody” 

The Old Vic might have become 
nothing more than a memory, instead 
of being today one of the most vital 
centres of our English theatre, if it had 
not been for Sir George Dance, who has 
lately passed on at 67. 

He started life as a clerk in Notting¬ 
ham, but soon after he had written his 
first theatrical sketch for a local variety 
hall he won fame through his songs. 

Ten years ago this fine old playwright 
and theatrical director came to the 
rescue at the eleventh hour and saved 
the Old Vic from being closed down. 
Drastic alterations to the building were 
needed, but it was impossible to raise 
enough money. 

Sir George Dance passed that .way. 
He remembered the many jolly evenings 
he had spent there. So, with a “ Don’t 
tell anyone I gave it! ’ • he signed a 
cheque for ^30,000 toward the rebuild¬ 
ing fund in memory of the enjoyment he 
got from the theatre when he was a boy. 

As for his songs, he could not write 
them fast ■ enough.' One of them 
delighted Queen Victoria, who heard it 
sung at a garden party. Many of his 
musical comedies won fame, "and* so 
great was his success that this clerk of 
Nottingham made a fortune. 


A CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

We regret to say that in. the third 
quarter of this year the building plans 
approved in 145 chief towns of England, 
Wales, and Scotland amounted to the 
value of only/14,240,000. 

The figures are a' disgrace. to. the 
country. The chief drop has been in 
plans for homes for the people, which 
suffered a fall of nearly -£1,500,006 com¬ 
pared with' the same period last year. 

Herein is one cause of unemployment. 


Our Hard-Hit 
Railways 

Must Wages Be Reduced ? 

There is no doubt that the railways 
are in a bad way. 

Unfair competition from road trans¬ 
port and bad trade conditions generally 
have caused a serious drop in earnings. 

In 1929 the traffic receipts of the four 
railway groups were 181 million pounds, 
but' last year this dropped to 157 
millions. This was in spite of attempts 
to create new sources of income and 
various economies that were made. 

The companies have pointed this out 
to the railway unions, and have suggested 
that if the railways are to continue to 
play their part - adequately as a vital 
national service the time has come when 
wages and salaries must be reduced. 

Labour costs, it is said, account for 
two-thirds of railway expenditure. Last 
year labour cost 102 million pounds 
against only 47 millions in a year before 
the war, an increase of 117 per cent. 

Cuts are proposed that would still 
leave wages at about double those of 
pre-war'days and salaries about 78 per 
cent above. These rates, it is contended, 
are in advance of the general level of 
wages in industry, which are from 66 to 
70 per cent above the pre-war figure. 

Against these, the cost of living is only 
about 41 per cent higher, so there is still 
a; general advance in actual wages. 

: The suggestions of the railway com¬ 
panies have been rejected by the trade 
unions, but it is sincerely to be hoped 
that some settlement acceptable to both 
sides will be reached. 

A GUINEA SHEEP 
News From a Field in 
Lancashire 

Sheep have been selling at a shilling, 
but this is the story of a guinea sheep. 

Fish often yield up something rich 
and strange, but a sheep does not often 
do the like. It is somewhat astonishing, 
therefore, to learn that at Warton near 
Lancaster a sheep was found with a 
golden guinea in its stomach. 

The coin was minted in 1760, and must 
have lain hidden in the grass while genera¬ 
tions and generations passed to and fro. 

It is impossible not to wonder about 
its history. Was someone* accused of 
stealing it ? Had some trembling child 
or some stammering servant to account 
for its vanishing ? It may have cost 
someone dismissal and the loss of his 
character. Let us hope, rather, that it 
slipped out of a poet’s pocket as he lay on 
his back ; in the grass making. verses 
about the April sky. Poets can spare 
guineas less than most people, for they 
possess less, but they are easily consoled 
by a bit of moonlight on a pear tree, 
or the song of a nightingale, and they 
can bear the loss better than the Peter 
Bells of this world. 


THE UNCONVENTIONAL FLAT 

Liverpool is faced with the task of 
finding thousands of houses in the most 
congested areas of the centre of the city. 
Slums are being cleared, and the people 
must have homes. 

So flats of Continental character are 
to be erected on the sites, with plain flat 
roofs and no decoration whatever. They 
will be of five storeys, with steel case¬ 
ments which often run round the 
corners of the building. 

The top flats will have flat, solid bal¬ 
conies, and' the rest will have balconies 
running round a courtyard. 

They will bring an unexpected note 
of colour into dingy realms, for window- 
frames will be painted blue and orange ; 
arid there will be neon lights. 


Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For ns d year you may send the 
C.N . each week to any child on Earth 


A PEEP OVER THE 
BACK FENCE 

Miss King and Her Garden 

BEAUTY LOOKS IN AT A 
DULL CORNER 

Most of us know what the East End 
London school grounds are like—hard¬ 
surfaced playgrounds, usually very 
small, with high walls all round them, 
and rarely a blade of grass, a tree, or a 
flower to be seen. 

How very drab and ugly it all is ! 

That is what Miss King, headmistress 
of the London County Council Monte- 
fiore School in dingy Whitechapel, 
thought, and thereupon determined to 
find a way to brighten up the grounds. 

If you turn out of busy Whitechapel 
Road into the narrow Vallance Road 
just before you get to London Hospital, 
and walk along for about three minutes, 
you will come to a high black fence 
over the top of which can be seen the 
grimy brick walls of Montefiore School. 

Gifts From the West End 

You would never dream that just 
back of, that fence is a lovely little 
garden about 3500 feet square. 

About two years ago the London 
County Council decided to pull down 
the shacks on this corner of the school 
grounds, and Miss King at once began 
to beseech the board to allow the ground 
to be turned into a garden. 

The Council finally agreed, and after 
the men had torn down the shacks the 
Council loaned gardeners for laving-out 
tlie garden. • ' 

Then Miss. King told her West End 
friends of the project, and when they 
came down and saw the need of it 
they gave loads of plants from their 
own gardens and bought seeds foi the 
children to grow themselves. 

• Soon the garden was laid out with 
three flower-beds—one for the older boys, 
one for the older girls, and another for 
the babies. • ■ 

A Wonderful Influence 

Having seldom seen flowers before, 
you can imagine the excitement these 
boys and girls had in planting their 
flowers, tending them, and finally see¬ 
ing them burst into brilliant bloom. 

What a wonderful influence this little 
garden is having in helping tobrighten-up 
the drab lives of the Montefiore school- 
children ! 

The bright gold marigolds, all shades 
of blue delphiniums, purple and yellow 
pansies, red dahlias, and all the other 
lovely flowers, have meant so much 
. happiness to them in the two years 
.during which there has been a garden 
at Montefiore School. 

THE LOCKED CHURCH 
DOOR 

Centenary of a Great Idea 

A correspondent who has been looking 
at Leicestershire churches sends us this 
list of a group in two areas where between 
30 and 40 were found closed. 

Ashby Folville, Aston Flamville, Bias- 
ton, Carlton Curlieu, Evington, Fleck- 
ney, Foston, Glooston, Horninghold, 
Keyham, .Misterton, Newton Harcourt, 
Pickwell, Saddington, Scraptoft, Shawell, 
Stockerston, Stoney 'Stanton, Stonton. 
Wyville, Stoughton, Stretton Magna, 
Stretton Parva, Swinford, Thorpe Lang-' 
ton, Thurnby, Welham, Wigston Parva/ 
Willoughby Waterless, Wist on. 

Next year is the centenary of the 
movement which unlocked the doors of 
our churches, and it would be excellent 
to celebrate it by opening the doors of 
every church in the country. Until 1833 
it seems to have been usual to lock the 
door from Sunday to Sunday, but for 99 
years the custom has been to open them. 

More than ever is it desirable in these 
days that our churches should be open 
for all who would draw aside from the 
world for a little time of quiet. 
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The Airman’s Clock • Zoo’s Baby Lions • Dredging the Thames 



Airman’s Clock—A giant clock is being constructed at Heston Airport 
for the convenience of flying travellers. It is electrically operated and 
is arranged so that the hands point due North at twelve o’clock. 



A Refugee—This Snowy Owl alighted on an Atlantic liner while the 
vessel was on her way from Canada to Plymouth. A fine specimen 
of its kind, it has been given a home in the London Zoo. 



Choirgirls—There are few churches in England with surpliced choirs 
of girls, although the practice is more common in the Dominions and in 
America. Here are girl choristers of the Warwickshire village of IVlarton. 



Woman as a Museum Guide—Miss Mona Edwards is the first woman 
to become an official guide at the Natural History Museum. Here she is 
seen lecturing to a party of visitors. 


f : 



Dredging the Thames—Here is the chain 
of buckets on one of the dredgers which 
are working in the Thames Estuary. 



Busy Bees—A beekeeper who lost a 
swarm of bees saw this honeycomb on 
the rose tree where he found the swarm 
again at Needham Market, Suffolk. 



Kangaroo as Pet—This little Australian 
boy plays with his kangaroo pet much as 
other boys enjoy a romp with their dogs. 



Oil-Electric Engine—Will the locomotive on the right become as familiar 
on our railways as its companion ? This Armstrong-Whitworth Diesel- 
electric locomotive will, it is said, halve operating costs. 



Lion Twins—Lena, the Zoo lioness, kept her two cubs out of sight until 
they were six weeks old. This picture was taken when they made their 
first public appearance in the outer cage. 



Straight Furrows—This photograph provides evidence of the wonderful 
precision with which expert ploughmen make their furrows. It was 
taken at a ploughing match in Derbyshire. 



Sorting Flies Miss D. Aubertin and Miss E. Trewavas have returned 
from the Carpathians and Czecho-Slovakia with a collection of 8000 
files, which they are classifying at the Natural History Museum. 
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TWO C.N. GIRLS 
GROW UP 

TROUBADOURS OF OUR 
OWN TIMES 

A Paris Talk With Joan and 
Betty of New Zealand 

MAKING THE WORLD A 
FRIENDLY PLACE 

From a Paris Correspondent 

An adventurous minstrel in the far- 
off days might take Europe for his stage : 
Joan and Betty Rayner, with the enter¬ 
prising spirit of our time, have played 
the troubadour half-way round the globe. 

With their quaint, rhymed tales, old 
folk songs, and ballads from many 
lands, they are doing more than earning 
a living, seeing the world, and providing 
a delightful entertainment; in their 
own way they are helping the idea 
behind the League of Nations. To any¬ 
one who might suggest to them that 
their light-hearted make-believe could 
have any such serious implications one 
or the other would laughingly answer : 
" Oh no, nothing so grand as that! ” 
and then, more thoughtfully, would 
say : “but if people hearing the folk 
songs of other lands could come to love 
them it might help a tiny bit—who 
knows ? The League of Nations has been 
a great ideal for us since we were small.” 

Born Singing 

Home to Joan and Betty means 
New Zealand. There they were “ born 
singing,” there they went to school to 
learn serious things. “ But do you 
know,” they said to the C.N. correspon¬ 
dent in Paris, “ the things we remember 
best (all our general knowledge, in fact) 
came from those three splendid things 
the C.N., My Magazine, and the Child¬ 
ren's Encyclopedia.” 

Grown to young women, the Rayner 
sisters came to London to complete their 
training in that most individual of all 
the forms of the dramatic art, singing 
their stories and acting their songs. 

Then, to all the million-billion-dollar 
productions with which Hollywood and 
its satellites attempt to galvanise the 
world's interest, these two young women 
flung out their challenge. . 

Speaking To the Heart 

They believed that the old tales, the 
quaint tales, the comical songs, the sad 
songs that, simply told or simply sung, 
have made people laugh and cry for 
centuries, can still speak to the heart if 
sung and told in the right simple way. 
So they went out into the world to do 
just this, and found that ears grown 
deaf Jto the blare of brasses can still 
hear the small voices of birds. 

For a time Joan and Betty Rayner 
had their own little theatre “ for the 
young in heart ” on Young Street in 
Sydney. Then, as wandering minstrels, 
they travelled for 2000 miles with a 
caravan over the wide spaces of Aus¬ 
tralia, telling their tales wherever fancy 
dictated or wherever the welcome was 
warm. With them went, as a third 
passenger, Dulcie, their baby piano. 
These three have since toured in New 
Zealand and Canada, they have played 
in New York and Paris, and now they 
are in .London. 

The Hour of “ Let’s Pretend ” 

Old and young alike enjoy Joan and 
Betty Rayner's hour of “ let’s pretend.” 

Where Hollywood spends thousands 
they spend pennies, yet they do the 
world a priceless service when they 
re-create the golden age of minstrelsy. 
Their success proves that human hearts 
are as sound as ever, and that a modern 
audience is as well able as was the crowd 
in Shakespeare's time to dispense with 
elaborate settings and costly claptrap 
if the real spirit of make-believe is there. 

It is a joy to the C.N. to run across 
two of its “ old girls ” doing their bit 
in this adventurous way to make the 
world a merrier and a friendlier place. 


What Paul Lengyel 
Did 

Boy Pioneer of Esperanto 

Esperanto and the ideal of universal 
brotherhood for which this language 
stands would have been far less widely 
known in the world if it had not been 
for Paul Lengyel, who has lately passed 
on at Budapest. 

He was one of the pioneers of the new 
and easily learned speech which enables 
people of every tongue to converse with 
one another. When he was a boy his 
imagination caught fire at the idea of a 
language which should make all the 
nations one family, and he devoted the 
rest of his working life to making it 
known. 

As soon as he had earned enough he 
set up a printing press in the small town 
of Szekszard and published the only 
Esperanto newspaper at that time. 
Later he went to Paris and founded an 
Esperanto Press centre. 

Fortune Confiscated 

Then came the war, which dealt an 
almost fatal blow to the language. 
Lengyel was interned, his fortune was 
confiscated, and the outlook for Esper¬ 
anto seemed hopeless. But Lengyel did 
not lose heart. He just went on working 
and wrote books in Esperanto. 

When he returned to Hungary after 
the war he and a friend made an im¬ 
portant Esperanto grammar book. The 
last of his labours was to edit the Hun¬ 
garian part of the Great International 
Esperanto Vocabulary. 

A few days ago there was an Esperanto 
Tvedding in Budapest, and the priest 
gave the address in the international 
language. It was through writing let¬ 
ters to each other in Esperanto that a 
friendship was started between a Hun¬ 
garian girl and a Belgian manufacturer. 
They met later at an Esperanto Congress 
in Paris and the wedding was the result. 

OUR UNKNOWN ARTISTS 
Clever People on Our Railways 

There is more in railwaymen than 
meets the eye, and for all we know’ when 
we hand our luggage to a porter w r e may 
be employing an artist. 

At Paddington Station, London, an 
arts and crafts exhibition has been lately 
held in w T hicli all the entries, of which 
there were nearly 300, were the work of 
employees of the Great Western Railway. 

Of these about 120 were paintings 
and sketches, and, strangely enough, 
there were only two pictures of engines. 

Stokers, pantry boys in restaurant 
cars, signalmen, crossing-sweepers, and 
clerks were among the people who sent 
in their work. The award of honour was 
won by Mr W. R. Boyde of Chester for 
his black-and-white sketch of Watergate 
Row, Chester, and Mr L. J. Cole of 
Swindon was awarded the silver cup for 
an oil portrait of an old lady. A woman 
employed- at the Swindon locomotive 
works sent in a fine exhibit of garden 
sculpture. 

Two beautiful violins were shown by a 
signalman of Penzance, who makes these 
instruments in his spare time and sells 
them sometimes for as much as ^40. 


GRANNY LISTENS IN 

A marvellous thing it seems that 
Granny, lying in an English hospital, 
should hear the voice of her grandson 
singing in Australia. 

Granny is recovering from an opera¬ 
tion in the Oxted and Limpsfield War 
Memorial Hospital, and no bouquet of 
flowers or basket of peaches could have 
given the invalid half such a treat as the 
broadcast gave her. 

Edward Streeten is a boy soprano 
nine years old, but of course he is not 
the youngest broadcaster. The C.N. has 
told how a baby, crying during a 
christening service, made a friend and 
well-wisher far across sea and land. 


Italy on the Path 
of PEACE 
Put Her to the Test 

By Signor Mussolini ' 

We take this from one of Signor Mussolini’s 
recent speeches on the world crisis. 

The Lausanne Conference is one of 
the few which have reached a conclusion. 
Energetically conducted by the British 
Prime Minister the small ship of 
Reparations and War Debts is today 
in the port of Lausanne. Will the 
great people of the United States push 
back on to the high seas the small ship 
which carries the hopes and anxieties of 
so many peoples ? (Cries of No.) 
I would like this No that you have 
shouted to cross the Atlantic and reach 
the generous heart of that people. 

A conference which has interested the 
whole of the civilised world is that of 
disarmament. There have been those 
who have thought that our practical 
and concrete proposals were inspired by 
Machiavellian calculations. Nothing 
is more false ; there is a very simple way 
of testing our sincerity—put us to the 
test. I declare, so that all may under¬ 
stand, that Italy is following a policy of 
peace, of true peace which cannot be 
dissociated from justice, of that peace 
which must give back to Europe its 
equilibrium, of that peace which must 
penetrate into the heart like a hope and a 
faith. 

MADE IN SHEFFIELD 
The Story of a Penknife 

In the C.N. not long ago we called 
attention to the fact that a Sheffield 
penknife, sold retail at a shilling, which 
had such poor blades that they would 
not cut the wood of an ordinary lead- 
pencil, raised the serious question 
whether Sheffield ought not to cease 
to produce articles calculated to degrade 
her high reputation. 

A Sheffield firm has pointed out to 
us in reply that in their opinion Sheffield 
is making a very big mistake in 
endeavouring to meet a demand for 
a shilling penknife. At the same time 
they forward a much better knife 
which they say can be sold retail for is 6d. 

We are glad to receive this com¬ 
munication, but we regret to have to 
add that at the same shop where the 
poor shilling penknife was bought the 
faulty article was exchanged for a 
is 6d penknife, and that also was found 
to have blades which would not cut ! 
Like the shilling article, its blades bore 
the words Made in Sheffield. The shop¬ 
keeper has since refunded the is 6d. 

Our Sheffield correspondent says that 
we ought not to expect something for 
nothing; but we do expect that is 6d 
should command a few tiny pieces of 
good steel. It would be interesting 
to weigh up the steel in a penknife 
and ascertain what fraction of a ton 
of steel is contained in it. 


WHO SUGGESTED THE 
TWO-MINUTE SILENCE? 

The idea of a Two-Minute Silence is 
much older than the war, but the dis¬ 
tinction of associating a Two-Minute 
Silence with Armistice Day is claimed for 
a number of people. 

On the authority of the Librarian of 
the Imperial War Museum, Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick, the South African statesman, 
made the proposal, which was conveyed 
by Lord Milner to the King. Sir Percy 
apparently had in mind the daily silence 
following the sounding of the midday gun 
in Cape Town during the war. 

The suggestion for the silence is also 
said to have been made to the proper 
quarters in 1919 by the League of Arts 
Committee which organised many of the 
Peace celebrations. Dr Percy Dearmer, 
of Westminster Abbey, has been asso¬ 
ciated with this. 


THE TEAM SPIRIT 

How It Helped to Build an 
Electrical Giant 

A BIG LOAD FOR THE RAILWAY 

An example of the splendid team 
spirit that is wanted in industry and 
other walks of life comes from Rugby. 

Some weeks ago an order came from 
India to the British Thomson-Houston 
works for a giant electric motor for use 
in an iron and steel mill. 1 It was wanted 
in a great hurry. 

In little more than three hours after 
the order was received the monster had 
been planned and work begun. The 
motor was to develop 7500 horse-power, 
and although not the most powerful 
ever built in this country it was cer¬ 
tainly the biggest. When completed it 
weighed 164 tons. 

There were 230 men engaged on the 
task, and so well was their work done that 
nine weeks after the order came the 
finished motor left the works, having 
passed satisfactorily all necessary tests. 

But the transport of this monster 
presented its problems. A train with 
special trucks was needed to take it to 
Tilbury Docks. 

How the Railway Helped 

No traffic could pass the train on 
adjoining lines because the two sections 
of the stator frame hung too far over the 
sides of the trucks. One of these sections 
weighed 24 tons and the other 22 tons. 
So the journey was made on a Sunday 
when little traffic was about. 

To permit the clearance of a bridge 
at West Hampstead it was necessary 
to take up and relay a section of the 
L.M.S. main line. This was done just 
before midnight, and immediately the 
train had passed the line was put back 
in its original position in time for the 
busy traffic of a normal working day. 

Thus the railway company entered 
into the spirit of the undertaking and 
helped the engineers to complete their 
work. Picture on page 3 


WONDERS WILL NEVER 
CEASE 

A Sermon and What Came of It 

“ Wonders will never cease,” said a 
shopkeeper the other day when he found 
a large parcel of his own goods on the 
doorstep. 

During the Belfast riots crowds had 
rushed into his shop and looted it. 
Other tradesmen had suffered in . the 
same way. People who would not be 
brazen enough to steal alone had become 
thieves in a crowd of thieves. 

Presently a neighbour came in to say 
that the other shopkeepers were getting 
their property back too. 

All this followed on a sermon, not on 
police work. In Shankill Road Method¬ 
ist Church Mr John McCaffrey had said 
in his sermon that the stolen goods 
would bring a curse—the curse of an 
uneasy conscience. There could be no 
peace of mind or forgiveness till the 
stolen things were given back. 

The sermon fell on ears ready to 
receive, for already many of the offenders 
were ashamed of the riots, and took 
courage to do the right thing. 


THE OLD LADY OF 92 

At Handsworth, Birmingham, there 
lives an old lady 92 years of age named 
Mrs Mary Pepper who can prove her 
direct descent from John Banyan. 

Her maiden name was Bunyan, and 
she was born at Moulsoe, near "Newport 
Pagnell, where for centuries there has 
been a family named Bunyan, a member 
of which was the famous John. 

In spite of her advanced years this 
remarkable old lady can still quote long 
passages from Pilgrim's Progress. 
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THE CENTRE OF 
THE UNIVERSE 

WHERE IS IT ? 

The Moon and a Famous 
Cluster of Stars 

2000 MILLION SUNS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On Sunday night the Moon will pass 
in front of the Pleiades, hiding from view 
several stars of this famous cluster. 

As the Moon will be very bright, being 
only recently past the Full, the Pleiades 
are likely to be scarcely perceptible to 
the naked eye, but field-glasses will 
bring the brightest of them into view. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
Moon draw near to them as the evening 
advances, the Pleiades being a little way 
to the left of her. By about 10.30 the 
Moon will appear close to them, but, as 
the centre of her disc passes some way 
above the centre of the cluster, some of 
the stars will escape occultation. The 
chief of these 
is Alcyone, 
the bright- 
est of the 
Pleiades and 
most likely 
to be seen 
throughout 
with the 
naked eye. 

The Moon may be seen to pass above 
this star about midnight; but to appre¬ 
ciate the beauty of the Pleiades, with 
Alcyone surrounded by 20 or 30 spark¬ 
ling stars, the observer needs to use the 
glasses on a dark starlit night. 

Alcyone, as central sun of the Pleiades, 
was a few years ago regarded as the cen¬ 
tral sun of the Universe. This was then 
considered to be a vast lenticular ring, 
the so-called Galactic Ring constituting 
the well-known Milky Way. 

Toward the centre of this vast ring 
our Sun was thought to be situated, 
because the teeming millions of suns 
composing the Milky Way appeared 
to be fairly equidistant from us through¬ 
out the circuit of the Milky Way. 

Now the Pleiades have been calculated 
to be about 325 light-years distant. This 
is not very far as stellar distances go, 
though by comparison with our Sun, 
whose light takes but little more than 
eight minutes to reach us, the distance 
of the Pleiades seems terrific. 

Out of the 2000 million suns known 
to constitute our Universe all except a 
few thousand are much farther off than 
the Pleiades. Moreover, the vast 
majority of these two-thousand-million 
suns, together with a vaster multitude 
too faint to be discovered individually, 
are at distances between 20,000 and 
30,000 light - years away. It therefore 
becomes conceivable that the Pleiades 
are somewhere near the centre of this 
vast Galactic Ring, but more probably 
as an outlying cluster of the still more 
extensive Orion cluster, which includes 
most of the Orion stars and many 
round about. 

Colossal Encircling Arms 

This grand mass of nebilla and suns, in 
an early stage of stellar evolution, might 
well be considered the centre of the 
Universe, and has been thought so ; but 
the distances are so vast and the stars 
so numerous that the centre of the 
Universe is still a matter of speculation 
and research. 

There is evidence that the shape of 
our Universe is nearer to that of an open 
spiral, with arms radiating spirally from 
a dense centre which would be found 
somewhere along the course of the 
Milky Way. This appears to be in the 
region of the dense masses of countless 
suns and radiant nebulosity in the con¬ 
stellation of Sagittarius. 

Much is still uncertain, but from this 
grand central nucleus it has been found 
possible to trace the colossal encircling 
arms of our Universe, which spirally 
enfold us in the vast expanse of the 
Milky Way. G. F. M. 



The Pleiades as seen through 
field-glasses 


Prince and sailor 

The Men Who Live at Sea 

By the Prince of Wales 

The Prince of Wales has been appealing for 
the Missions to Seamen at their festival dinner; 
this is what he said of the seamen and the work 
of the 165 institutes for them all over the world. 

Ninety nine per cent of the British 
seamen do not come into the category of 
either scallywags or drunkards. 

The merchant seaman is the man on 
whom we rely for our everyday needs, 
but sometimes, quite wrongly, he gets a 
very bad name. It is human to get into 
trouble, and we all get into trouble one 
time or another, and if the seaman gets 
into trouble it is usually when he gets 
ashore. 

Then he feels as much out of hand as 
the landsman does when he is afloat. 
That is where the great need for the 
Seamen's Institutes comes in. The 
seaman ashore needs a club which is free 
and open to all genuine seafarers, and 
which should provide good sleeping 
accommodation and meals at prices 
which these men are able to afford. 

The Call of the Sea 

The seaman does not ask for charity 
or pity. Why should he ? He is just a 
working-man. He has taken to the sea 
usually because he has an urge to do so. 
The call of the sea comes down from 
older generations ; it comes through the 
locality in which he is situated. There is 
no other industry, so he takes to the sea. 

Therefore he is quite content with his 
hard lot, but there are certain things 
he has every right to expect, not as 
favours, but as common decencies. 

One is decent conditions on board ship. 
The second is somewhere to go when he 
is ashore. This need for some decent 
place for them to go to is especially 
strong today, when we have 60,000 
merchant seamen out of work all over 
the world—not only in this country, 
but waiting for jobs where their ships 
have had to discharge in foreign ports, 
to say nothing of thousands of officers. 

BARTER MEANS BUSINESS 
No Money But Plenty 
of Goods 

Business will not come to him- who 
sits at home and waits. An unemployed 
commercial traveller in Sydney who 
agrees with this sentiment set out to 
make some business, but he found there 
was no spare cash among the farmers 
in the Oberon district of New South 
Wales with whom he hoped to trade. 

There was plenty of good farm pro¬ 
duce to be had, however, so the traveller 
returned to Sydney, loaded a motor- 
lorry with clothing and other necessary 
articles, and set out once more. 

He had no difficulty in disposing of 
his stock this time, exchanging a pair of 
boots for 25 dozen eggs, five pounds of 
tea for a bag of potatoes, a frock for 
five pigs, a quantity of underclothing 
and a hat for two heifers, and so on. 

His barter finished, the traveller 
converted his. new stock into money 
on returning again to Sydney. 


MARY AND THE LITTLE 
LAMBS 

When Mary's little lamb followed her 
to school one day long ago most English 
children were familiar with the sight of 
lambs gambolling about in the fields 
during the spring. 

Nowadays when so many people live 
in towns there is many a Mary who 
only knows by pictures or toys what a 
lamb is like. 

Early in the summer 24 girls from 
a London school paid a visit to the 
Isle of Wight. They were taken round a 
farm and shown the piglets and lambs. 
Only one of them had ever seen a live 
lamb before I 


TROUBLE AT THE ZOO 

RANEE IN DISGRACE 

Elephant Who Will Not Sleep 
and thePythonWhoWillNotEat 

STERN MEASURES FOR 
OFFENDERS 

By Oup Zoo Correspondent 

Ranee, one of the Zoo's riding elephants, 
is causing anxiety for a very unusual 
reason—she refuses to rest. 

Instead of settling down to sleep when 
the Gardens are closed at sunset she 
spends her nights roaming round and 
round her den, throwing her bedding 
about and disturbing any articles, such 
as brooms, that she can reach with her 
trunk. This misplaced energy was 
naturally injurious to Ranee’s health, 
and strong measures had to be taken to 
keep her quiet. 

Ranee's Clever Discovery 

There is only one way to prevent 
an elephant from wandering about, 
and that is to chain her; so Ranee 
was chained by her foreleg to a ring in 
the wall of the den. The keeper chained 
her securely before leaving in the even¬ 
ing, yet when he came to work the 
following morning he found that his 
charge was free from her chain, and had 
obviously passed the night in the same 
restless manner. 

This happened a second time, and 
then it was discovered that the elephant 
had been clever enough to discover that 
the chain was fastened with a screw 
which she could turn with her trunk. 

After that Ranee was tethered with 
a longer chain which is secured by means 
of interlocking links worked on a swivel. 

This elephant was presented to the 
Zoo by the Prince of Wales in 1922, and 
is the oldest of the Zoo's riding elephants. 
But although she is dbcile and affec¬ 
tionate and always behaves perfectly 
when out in the Gardens giving rides to 
visitors she has a strong strain of 
mischief in her. She loves to tease the 
keepers by throwing her bedding out 
of her den and generally making her 
presence felt; her restless behaviour 
during the night is thought to be 
due to a desire to be mischievous. 

Wasting Visibly 

Another Zoo inmate who is causing 
anxiety, the fasting albino python, 
has been given another compulsory 
meal. He is wasting visibly, but 
although strenuous efforts are made 
repeatedly to persuade him to take a 
meal the white snake seems determined 
not to feed. In the hope that he might 
follow a good example set by a com¬ 
panion a young' African python has* 
been placed* in his den ; while, however, 
the newcomer does his best, and the 
two snakes have become friends, the 
fasting python refuses to be influenced 
by his housemate. 

The African python is enjoying himself, 
eating heartily of all the delicacies placed 
in the den to encourage the faster. 

Lena, the proud mother of two attrac¬ 
tive lion cubs, who, for some time after 
their birth, kept them hidden in her 
sleeping den, has now brought them out 
into the big enclosure for visitors to 
admire. . Picture on page 9 

WHO WAS JOHN HOWARD ? 

Born, London, 1726. Died, Kherson, 1790. 

A personal experience made Howard 
a prison reformer. He was on a voyage 
to Lisbon when captured by a French 
privateer, and was thrown into prison 
at Brest. The horrors of a fortnight’s 
detention led him, on his return to 
England, to inquire into the condition 
of English prisons. From that time his 
life and fortune were devoted to the 
cause of the reform of our gaols. He 
died while on a tour of inspection in 
Russia, a victim of typhoid fever. 



Sin healthy” 


LWAYS a picture of health 
—with glowing cheeks and 
happy, laughing eyes— 
fathers and mothers delight to 
see their children brimming over 
with such life and energy. 

The health that ensures happiness 
depends so much on correct diet 
and proper nourishment. Every 
particle of the material used in 
creating energy and ensuring 
healthy development is obtained 
from nourishment. During their 
growing years children need 
more nourishment than their 
ordinary daily food supplies. 
They need the rich nourishment 
so abundantly contained in 
delicious “ Ovaltine." 

This perfect food beverage is made 
from new-laid eggs from our own 
and selected farms, malt extract 
from English barley, and creamy 
milk brought daily from England’s 
richest pastures. ** Ovaltine ” 
contains no cheap ingredients— 
such as household sugar or a large 
percentage of cocoa—to give it 
bulk and to lower the cost. 

Because it is supreme in quality 
and value you should not accept 
imitations as being, in any sense, 
comparable with it. There is only 
one ‘ Ovaltine.’ 

OVjTLTINE 

food BEVERAGE 

Buildsup Brain, Nerve and Body 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
; i/i, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 

P 685 
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Any fellow can easily build this 
nippy model speed-boat by fol¬ 
lowing the directions in the 1933 
HOBBY ANNUAL —the book 
| which tells you how to make things 
j and how things work. Profusely 
illustrated, it contains interesting 
I articles on stamp-collecting, model 
j railways,wireless, woodwork, ships, 
aeroplanes, motor-cars, and so on. 
Make sure of a copy. 



At all 
Newsagents 




Benger time 
for Mother 
before Baby 
arrives.” 



Mothers are invited to apply 
for the interesting end informa¬ 
tive Booklet of Benger's Food, 
fulI of helpful hints. Post free 
from Benger's Food, Ltd., Otter 
Works, Manchester. 

_ _2<%0b 

IMKI TOB 



iiiiiiiiiiiiEMiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiinniiiijiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii 

MINT NEW ISSUES! 

To the first 500 readers of the '* C.N. 1 ’ who send us 
8d. and ask to see 011 c of the wonderful Stanley Gibbons 
Approval Sheets, we shall send a 

BRILLIANT PACKET OF 41 MINT 
NEW ISSUES. 

< This packet is a really exceptional one. These 
arc some of its contents : INDIA (Commem.), 

11 ANDORRA (5 beautiful Pictorials and 6 
already obsolete stamps), I2TDO-CHINA (Set 
of 5 junks). AIR Sunups from MOROCCO 
and NEAR EAST,MADAGASCAR (Native), 
etc., etc. 

SEND 8d. TO-DAY—BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE! 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

DEPT. 107, 391 STRAND, 10ND0N, Yf.C.2. 




When cold, damp weather keeps the 
children indoors and robs grown-ups of 
their outdoor exercise, the healthful help 
of Andrews is needed more than ever. 


Andrews corrects Life’s little Ills whilst 
they are still little. A spoonful or two in 
a glass of water quickly restores normal 
activity. In cold weather try Andrews 
** with the chill off.” 


9 D4 T,°N Z t TIN Z 1/4 


Andrews Liver Salt 



52,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to hun¬ 
gry East End Children. Remember the tittle ones. 

3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 

How many may we entertain as your guest3 ? 

k.S.V.P. to THE RE Vi PERCY INESON, Supi . 

EAST E1STX> MISSION, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


FIVE OF OUR VISITORS 

A LITTLE INDIAN GROUP 
GOING ABOUT 

The Good News They Have To 
Bring Us From the East 

BURMESE LADY OF THE ROSE 

Many visitors come to our country 
from India, but there arc five with us 
who are sure of a special welcome. 

One of the five is a lady from Burma, 
but before we think about her we 
should learn that the five, with Bishop 
Bauerji as leader, are Indian Christians^ 

They come, as the C.N. has already 
explained,, to share with our people 
the most precious thing in their lives, 
the thing which does not belong to 
any one nation but in which each nation 
finds something of its own. The bishop 
and his friends want to tell us what they 
have found in Christianity. 

The Burmese lady is the head of a 
girl's high school in Moulmcin, where 
girls are taken from kindergarten age 
and Burmese teachers are trained. 

Daw Nyein Tha 

The Burmese are by nature a merry 
and cheerful people, and Daw Nyein 
Tha, the Burmese member of the live, 
brings all the good cheer of her race. 

She wears her hair coiled into what 
looks like a turban on the top of her 
head ; on the right of her head she 
always wears a rose, and this she will 
not find it so easy to get as in her own 
country. When we saw her she had a 
white blouse and a skirt of the brightest 
petunia; and she does not wear stockings. 

If, therefore, any of our readers in 
Belfast or Dublin or Newcastle or Edin¬ 
burgh or other big cities see a little lady 
dressed in this way they will know that 
she is Daw (her official title) Nyein Tha 
(her own names ; they don’t have sur¬ 
names like ours in Burma). 

She is Burmese, but her great-great¬ 
grandfather was Chinese. Like so many 
of his people he left his country for 
Burma, and there his son met with 
a great American teacher, Adoniram 
Judson, and became a Christian. 

Bishop Banerji is the second Indian 
to be made a bishop in the Anglican 
Communion. They know and love him 
in the villages and cities of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces; and if 'our 
readers meet him with his russet gown 
and his kindly smile they must smile 
back and speak to him. 

Legend of St Thomas 

In the south of India there is a Church 
older than the oldest in this country. 
Some scholars believe that St Thomas, 
the disciple of Our Lord, went to India 
and founded the ancient Syrian Church. 
Two members of that Church are in 
this company. One of them, Principal 
Varki, is the head of a great Union 
College in which students of several 
Churches are trained. It is called Alwayc, 
and wise men who know India say that 
it is one of the happiest places in that 
land. It was founded and is carried on 
altogether by Indians. 

And there are Mr Philip and Mr 
Ralla Ram, fine speakers who will be 
able to tell what they, too, have learned*. 

In a world where there are so many 
things to divide people it is good to 
remember that the Indian and British 
peoples have the best things of all to 
share. We have been able to give much 
to others, and they have much to give 
to us. 


OUR SERIAL STORIES 

Mr. Gunby Hadath, 'who needs no 
introduction to C.N. readers, has pub¬ 
lished his popular school story, The Big 
Five, as a five-shilling book. It comes 
from the Oxford Press and should make 
a welcome gift book. 

The Shadow, a mystery story (pub¬ 
lished by Cassell at 2s 6d under the title 
of The Mystery of the Seventh. Sword), 
is also available in book form. 


A BEAUTIFIER OF 
LONDON 

Hamo Thorny croft 
Remembered in St Paul’s 

INTERPRETER OF CROMWELL 

There was unveiled the other day in 
London's noble cathedral a memorial 
to tlie sculptor whose masterpiece5 
have added greatly to the architectural 
splendour of the capital. 

This was a portrait of Sir Hamo 
Thornycroft by his pupil, Mr Charles 
Hartwell. Thornycroft's statue of Oliver 
Cromwell at Westminster is considered 
the finest modern statue in London. 
Simplicity, sincerity, and strength are 
the characteristics of all this sculptor’s 



The memorial 


work. The bronze statue of Gordon in 
Trafalgar Square, the dignified figure of 
Gladstone in the Strand, the quiet ease 
of the Dean Colet group at St Paul’s 
School, and the repose and charm of 
Bishop Creighton in the cathedral itself 
all bear witness to a master hand, to a 
mind imbued with the spirit and grace 
of ancient Greece and Italy, and to 
the strength and individuality of the 
best English art. 

The statues of Alfred at Winchester, 
John Bright at Rochdale, and Bishop 
Goodwin at Carlisle are among the 
finest sculptures in our provincial 
towns; while in our galleries are The 
Mower at Liverpool,Teucer (the archer) at 
the Tate, and many other inspired works. 

Sir Hamo Thornycroft was born in 
1850, both his parents being sculptors. 
He exhibited his first sculpture at the 
Royal Academy when 21, and before he 
was 30 had attained the front rank of 
English sculptors. He died in 1925. 

There are men in London who raise 
their hats as they pass his Cromwell, a 
tribute to the sculptor as well as to the 
man whose nobility he has portrayed 
so well. 


WHY ARE ALL OUR FINGERS 
NOT THE SAME LENGTH ? 

From The Children’s Encyclopedia 

Our hands were originally used for 
standing and for walking. If we put 
our hand on a table, as if we meant to 
walk on the tips of the fingers, we shall 
see at once wliat a well-balanced support 
it makes, just because the fingers are 
unequal in length—the middle finger the 
longest, and the short thumb and little 
finger falling behind and balancing the 
whole. 

We see the same thing at the Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens in the case of animals that 
have three fingers (as the toes of the 
forefeet might rightly be called), and 
we can notice it for ourselves any day 
in the doe: or the cat 
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TWENTY GOOD SHIPS 


CHAPTER 11 

The Squire Explains 

n the following morning The Dancing 
Nan hove up anchor and, making 
her steady six knots in the favourable 
weather, site came into Liverpool on the 
turn of the third day. 

During this run there was much on 
Jim's mind in addition to his duty. He was 
wondering what had become of Cap'n 
B mi and Maravin, of his swinging seaman 
Merciful, and of the other ships. 

. Gannett could not tell him, nor could 
Gannett’.s chum Honcyman, with whom 
already he had established some footing 
by the simple expedient" of singing the 
praises of that infamous plum-duff. Nor 
was Mr Trcgenna himself aware, or the 
bosun—as Jim discovered by chance 
while employed on some job in the Squire's 
cabin, Mr Dcedwinnick being on the poop 
at the time, when he overheard them 
discussing it in the alley-way. The bosun 
was speaking in his usual soft whisper, 
but Mr Trcgenna bated liis breath for no 
man ; Jim could catch every word that 
he said. 

“ Well, Mr Sunshine, it’s no good 
chewing the rag. You can lay on it we shan’t 
hear before it suits him.” 

“ I’d not be surprised.” 

Jim had lost the beginning of that. 
But the answer came ringing. 

" Surprised, you say I That's no word 
for Mr Dcedwinnick. When you’ve known 
Squire Dcedwinnick as long as I’ve known 
him there’ll be nothing left that can 
spring a surprise on you ! ” 

Surprises ! They had hardly tied up in 
the dock when the sky began to rain 
surprises on Jim. The first took the shape 
of Cap’n Ben Babbage himself, stepping 
briskly aboard and straight to the Squire’s 
cabin. And presently, as dusk began to 
descend, Jim made out the unmistakable 
bulk of Miles Maravin coming across the 
gangway between the side of the dock 
and the ship, with a whispered word to 
the bosun on post at its head, and passing 
aft at once as the Cap’n had done. 

Hard at his heels, with scarcely five 
minutes between, loomed a figure that 
carried itself with a one-sided swing. 
And after Merciful came others, one after 
one, till Jim had counted nigh upon 
twenty in all—silent men who stole like 
shadows out of the dusk and, after passing 
the word, went silently aft. 

Next a man ran the gangway aboard. 
There were no more to come. Then word 
came along to Jim to go to the cabin. 

The cabin was blazing with light. Jim 
blinked as he entered. He was supposing 
that they wanted him for some errand. 
But the sky rained its second surprise, 
for Mr Dcedwinnick rapped “ Sit, lad ! ” 
So, in some discomfort, and feeling much 
taken aback, Jim squeezed himself down 
on the skirts of this strange company 
round the table, with the Squire, very 
straight and composed, at its head. 

Mr Dcedwinnick drew out his snuff-box 
and placed it in front of him. 

” Gentlemen,” lie said in liis fine, formal 
manner, “ if there are any of you who 
would know why this lad is admitted then 
1 hold that a straight enough question 
deserving straight answer.” 

One or two glanced at Jim, but most 
kept their eyes on the Squire, who was 
looking inquiringly from one to the other, 
when a fellow with a black beard broke 
into the pause. 

” Nay, Mr Deedwinnick,” he said, 
” you’ve spoken us fair, and we’re satisfied, 
one and all, to leave that to you.” 

The Squire gave him a bow. 

“ Thank you. Captain Mannock,” lie 
answered. “ Then we’ll leave it at this : 
that I am not the man to run any lad 
into danger without his fair warning first.” 

He stretched a hand to liis snuff-box 
and took a great pinch. 

And while the Squire was inhaling this 
pinch very slowly Jim got his opportunity 
for a full glance at these silent men who 
had assembled out of the dusk. 

All of , them, he marked, had firm, 
resolute faces, and none of them, he 
thought, looked afraid of hard knocks. 
On every one of them liis calling was 
stamped. The winds and the seas, and long 
watches under the stars, the buffeting of 
tlie gale, the rush of the tempest—these 
had left their print on every man in that 
company. A salt-water company, if ever 
there was one. 

And then Jim noticed that Mr Trcgenna 
had been joined to them, and the bosun, 
pretty nearly eclipsed by the hearty bulk 
of Miles Maravin, at whose other elbow was 


Merciful. Cap’n Ben, trim and four-square, 
sat next to the Squire. 

And now Jim was all ears again, for the 
Squire was speaking. 

“ You took your vessels round to 
Polgelly,” he said, “ on nothing but my 
bare word that if I employed you your 
employment, although bristling with every 
danger, would not be such as might ill 
become honourable seamen. I could give 
you no more then except my bare word 
for it. Gentlemen,” he added, “ I thank 
you with all my heart for such proof of 
your confidence.” 

With which he made them his grave 
little bow, and once more the black- 
bearded Mannock spoke out for them all. 

” Squire Deedwinnick,” said he, “us 
Cornishmen know you.” 

Air Dcedwinnick smiled, and his formal 
manner slipped off. 

“ Handsomely spoken, Captain Man- 
nock,” he said. “ So now here we are on 
my flagship, as Ben Babbage terms her, 
with as trim a little fleet as ever was 
mustered, and it’s time that all of you 
heard wlxat business we’re on. Gentlemen, 
we are going to capture an island.” 

Perhaps he was expecting some to 
exclaim, but not a man of them stirred 
or opened his lips. 

“ Yes, gentlemen, to take an island 
by force. Black Peatf Island. Ah, you’ve 
never heard tell of it ! No more had I 
until—but I’m going too fast: Very good. 
This island ? Where is it ? you say. Where’s 
Black Pearl Island ? Within a few thousand 
leagues, I know no more than you do l ” 

On this there came some astonished stir 
round the tabic. 

The Squire’s eyes went laughing now to 
Aliles Alaravin. 

“ There are those among us,” he said, 
“ who arc great hands at wise-cracks. 
They’ll tell you that a rolling-stone gathers 
no moss. My son has been a rolling-stone, 
as some of you are aware. A rolling-stone. 
But, egad ! he has gathered some moss ! ” 

He glanced at a calendar that hung 
in the cabin. “Two years ago to this 
very day,” he went on, “ word reached me 
in a roundabout way from my son-*” 

“ That would be Air Alark, sir,” one of 
them put in. 

“ Have I other son, or ever had ? ” 
frowned the Squire. “ I say word reached 
me privily from my son that he had dis¬ 
covered an uncharted island in the Pacific. 
But he would trust particulars neither to 
the mails nor to word of mouth. For he’d 
got wind of treachery.” 

“ Of treachery, sir ! ” 

“ Of treachery and black villainy. Cap¬ 
tain Alannock. Or I should not have asked 
you to bring your ships to Polgelly, nor 
should we be gathered around this table 
tonight. Well, 1 had heard ‘that Alark 
was beachcombing in the Pacific; and then 
stole this secret word to me of liis island, 
with enough pearls in its lagoon to set up a 
kingdom. Black pearls, of great value. 

: Alark had sold one to a trader for thousands 
of francs to raise the funds he needed ; 
and that had started the trouble. For the 
; trader had been curious. Rumour had run. 

; So that Alark went in fear that others would 
search out his island, and dispossess him 
before he could establish his title. An 
uncharted island, remember. Unknown: 
belonging to no one.” 

His clipped way of speaking betrayed his 
rising excitement. It was spreading to all 
liis hearers, but none of them spoke. 

Then he leaned back in his chair. He was 
biting his lip. “ And after that,” he said 
in a still, repressed voice, “ a silence 
descended between my son and myself. 
There was nothing after his message, saving 
deep silence. From that day to this,” he 
said, “ I have had no word from Alark.” 

CHAPTER 12 

Black Villainy 

t Air Decdwinnick’s pause the men 
exchanged glances, and Captain Alan¬ 
nock was uttering something down in his 
throat when the Squire drew himself 
straight again and proceeded. 

“ Don’t mistake me,” he said ; “ I wasn’t 
anxious at first. For I knew that Alark 
would communicate in his good time. He 
was to send me his island's whereabouts, its 
position and bearings, as soon as he had 
regularised and made good his claim. So 
I waited. And the months slipped by. 
And I waited. * Until at last and- only 
recently further word reached me. But, 
gentlemen, that word was not from my son.” 

Air Deedwinnick’s voice grew harder. 
“It was not from my son, it was of him. 

Continued cn the next psge 




What was Ihe 
message for ? 
You will have 


some if you 
decipher if. 


-- 

it's in code’said Bob 


*' Ron won’t be able to pass the marsh 
in the dark. He’ll be famishing by 
now, and he can’t signal where he is, 
or Wu- Pei’s bandits will be on him.” 

Ron’s chums were anxious. They 
knew lie had escaped from the bandits 
who were holding him to ransom. But 
a stretch of treacherous marsh still lay 
between him and his fellow scouts. 
The country was desolate, no food was 
to be had, and Ron was unarmed. 

As his three chums were gathered 
round thz makeshift table, discussing 
what to do, the electric torch on the 
table suddenly threw a great shadow 
round the walls of the shack. Some¬ 
thing had flown in the open window. 

‘‘A carrier pigeon!” cried Tom Brown. 
“It’s the one Ron took.” The bird 
was tame and allowed Bob to catch it 
and remove the message clipped to its 
leg. “It’s in code,” said Bob. “ Read 
it out,” urged the others. Bob read, 
“ Number my name 0 to 9 . Take 3 , 
Reverse,—.Reverse, +, 12. 

“ Sounds more like a sum than a 
message,” said Eric Barry. “ I believe 
you've hit it,” snapped Bob excitedly. 
“ Write this down.” Tom took a 
pencil and wrote on the table as Bob 
dictated (and you, reader, can solve it 
too, if you get a pencil and paper). 

“Ron’s name is.R. F. FOSICKER. 
Write 0123456789 under the 
letters of his name. Take 3 —that 
would mean take 3 numbers.” “ Any 
three?” “Yes. Now reverse them 


and subtract the lesser figure frem the 
greater. Done that? Now take the 
resultant three figures, reverse them, and 
add the two sets of figures together. 
Now multiply by 12 . 

All crowded round what Tom had 
written. “ Now see what letters those 
figures represent in Ron’s name,” said 
Bob. “ The man’s a genius !” said Eric, 
as they saw the solution of Ron’s 
S-O-S. “ But how can we get it to 
him ? ” asked the more practical Bob. 
“ By the pigeon, of course. That’s why 
he asked for this particular thing. It’s 
so light that the bird can easily carry 
enough to keep Ron going.” “ Yes— 
it’s not far across this wretched marsh 
—when you can fly! Lucky we brought 
some, though. You couldn’t get enough 
nourishment in as little weight any 
other way—eh. Bob?” “No,” said 
Bob, “and jolly nice too. Vote we 
finish the packet after we’ve sent Ron 
his life-saver.” 

Which is what they did, and then 
turned in to get some sleep, confident 
that Ron would be with them again in 
the morning. And at about eleven 
o’clock he turned up, sure enough, 
dirty and tired but really none the 
worse for his risks — thanks to the 
S-O-S and his chums quickness in 
sending him—you know what ? Write 
your solution to his S-O-S in the 
squares below, and you will be sent 
some, too—though not by carrier 
pigeon ! 


S-O-S, SOS, S-O-S, S-E-N-D 

Name.. 

Address. 


Post to "S-O-S,” A. C. FINCKEN & Co., 197, GT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, V/. 1. 


UNCLE ODOL’S 

PAINTING COMPETITION. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


GIRLS’ FIRST PRIZES (Cookery Sets). 

Joyce Irene Moss, 59, Academy Street, WARRING¬ 
TON Lanes; Peggy Rolph, “ Kinbena/’ Ashley Road, 
XEWM ARKET, Climbs; Elinor Nest Lewis, The Vicar¬ 
age Charles Street. CARDIFF; Patricia Dean, 1, Avon¬ 
dale Avenue. FOREST IIILL; Joan Davies. 28, Ilulmc 
Hall Hoad, CTIEADLE I1ULME, Cheshire; Vera Frewer, 
35. Maulevencn Road, BRIXTON, S.W.2; Cissie Avis. 
8, Herne Avenue, IIERXK BAY, Kent; Ada Kenyon, 
13, Stanley Street, SOUTlirORT. Lancs. 


BOYS’ FIRST PRIZES (Aeroplanes). 

George William Whiting. West Yatton, Yatton Kcynell, 
nr CIIIPPENII.AM. Wilts; William Dixon, Victoria 
Hospital. 105, Stocwell Gate, MANSFIELD, Notts; 
George F Clark, National Children’s Home, Orphanage— 
Brain hope Branch, nr. LEEDS; John Cox, Hill Farm. 
WOOLAVINGTON, nr. Bridgwater. 

GIRLS’ CONSOLATION PRIZES. 

Marv Grimmer, 69, Clarendon Road, NORWICH; 
Janet Palmer. 29, Leaside Avenue, MUSWELL IIILL, 
N.10; Mary Martin, “St. Aubyn,” Grove Walk, NOR- 
wrcil; - Doris LoveweH. The Cedars, Long Stratton, 
Norfolk: Marv Harrison, 419, Earlliam Road, 

NORWICH; Doreen Finch, Higlifield .Avenue, BRUX- 
T)ALL, nr. Norwich; Rene Bodkins, “ Old Farm Bunga¬ 
low.” 01UGWKLL, Essex; Beatrice Tredgett, 37, City 
Police Buildings, New Street, BTSHOPSGATE; Muriel 
Hawes 38, Spencer Street, NORWICH; Connie Sides, 
86. Rawmarsh Hill, Parkgate, ROTHERHAM, Yorks; 
Hilda Gladys Huddleston. 240, Southampton Street. 
CAMBERWELL, S.E.5; Edna Rose Blyth, 86, Gertrude 
Road. NORWICH: Kathleen Ricketts, “The Hollies,” 
Fort End, HADDEXIIAM, nr. Thame, Oxon. 


BOYS’ CONSOLATION PRIZES, 

Victor Blvth, 86, Gertrude Road, NORWICH; Ray¬ 
mond V. Riekwood, Dorking Park Avenue, BIRCIUNG- 
TON, Kent; Trevor Newton, 36, Spring Road, LAXES- 
FIELD, Coselcy; Stanley McGcough, 6. Raphael Road, 
HOVE; Alan Rice, Broadaeres, S1IERINGIIAM; .Alfred 
King. 42, Buxton Road, NORWICH; Harold Wren. 
14, King's Crescent, CHESTER. 

See The Children’s Newspaper of December 
10th for List of October and November Prize 
Winners in the Odol Fainting Book Competi¬ 
tion. 



GOOD ITS MASONS 

A ND NON-ALCOHOLI C. 

PfiQT CDCC This case con- 
rllv I rnLL. tains three trial 
bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to i— 

NEWBALL £ MASON Lid., NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day >„ 

COUPON 


I enclose 8d. in stamps and would 
iii *i° y°V. r Ginger, Orange and 

black Currant ^ine Essences. 


Name.. 


<4t/Jrcsi. 
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jacko Takes charge 


And it showed me that his forebodings had 
been well founded. For I received a letter, 
without name or address of the writer, 
asserting that an -unscrupulous gang of 
traders had made away with Hark and taken 
his island. The writer told me because he 
had once been Mark's friend, he said." 

" With submission," said Captain Man- 
nock, clearing his throat, " where was this 
anonymous letter posted from ? ” 

" The post-mark showed San Francisco. 
Anonymous ? Yes. But it chimed with 
all Mark had feared, and with bis precau¬ 
tions in not disclosing the island’s position 
in his message home." 

" Was the writer himself, sir, acquainted 
with the island's position ? " 

" The writer of the letter ? No, he was 
not. All he knew about that, as he took 
pains to add, was that the-island lav some¬ 
where or other in the South Seas. He was 
an illiterate man who expressed himself 
very poorly, but I gather that the scoundrels 
who had dispossessed Mark were keeping 
its whereabouts to themselves." 

" And your son ? ” Captain Mannock 
persisted. 

“ Mark had disappeared. None had any 
concern for him. In the South Seas who 
has any concern for a beachcomber ? They 
come, they go. As Mark was coming, and 
going. I can see him hugging his great 
black pearl in his rags, afraid to show it 
to any till need got .the better of him— 
and betrayed him. And all the time the 
beachcomber still, to the most of them ; 
remember that. Then he disappeared— 
and who cared ? But the man who wrote 
me is sure Mark was made away with by 
those who had surprised his secret and 
stolen it. Aye, and the man declared that 
lie dared not give me his name because lie 
went in fear of his own life as well." 

Captain Mannock nodded. “ He was 
splitting," he said. "I lay, sir, he'd been 
one of the gang to begin with." 

I think it very possible," answered the 
Squire. And waited. Well, gentlemen," 
he remarked quietly, " though Mark has 
gone his island, I take it, remains." 

They saw his meaning. But long ago 
now they had sensed it. 

I'll recover it," he cried out, "if it 
costs me my fortune ! " Then he looked 
round the table thoughtfully. " For regard 
Continued in the last column 


J acko, hearing that Big Sister Belinda 
was going away for a few days, 
applied for the job of caretaker during 
her absence. 

" But I shall be back by the end of the 
week," said Belinda ; " and the neigh¬ 
bours are looking after Fido and the 
canary for me." 


" They’ll forget," declared Jacko. 
“ You’d much better give me the latch¬ 
key, and let me pop in every riiorning 
and see every thing’s all right." 

He seemed so anxious to be helpful 
that Belinda agreed. 

* For two days the canary in the parlour 
and the dog in its kennel lived like fight¬ 
ing cocks. But the third time Jacko 
poked his head into the parlour he got a 
shock. The cage was open and the bird 
had flown. 

Jacko whistled. " Must have left the 
door open," he murmured. 

He glanced at the window. To his 
relief that was shut, at any rate. 
" Beggar must be about somewhere," 
he said to himself. 


Ah ! There it was ! Perched up, as 
cheeky as you please, on the top of the 
high bookcase. 

And there it stayed, in spite of all 
Jacko’s efforts to persuade it to 
come down. 

He coaxed and whistled, but it was 
no good. The provoking little thing, 


encouraged by his whistling, opened its 
mouth and began to sing. 

Jacko was wild. 

He dashed out into the kitchen for 
'the steps ; propped them against the 
bookcase and clambered up. 

As he put out his hand for the bird 
it moved. 

And so did the steps ! Away they 
shot, and left him stranded,. hanging on 
for dear life and yelling his loudest. 

His cries brought the neighbours to 
the rescue. 

They soon had him down, of course, 
and when they looked round for the 
cause of all the commotion the canary 
was back again in its cage, sitting placidly 
on its perch, as good as gold. 


me," said he. " You see a lonely man 
without wife or bairns, a man with little 
to keep him sitting at -home. So, gentlemen, 
we sail to recover that island. For my¬ 
self ? " He shook his head. And then his 
voice rang out passionately. " But as 
heaven’s my witness," he shouted, " I'll 
leave no murderous rogues in possession of 
my son's property." 

" And you might put it stronger than 
that, sir,"* said Mr Tregenna. 

" I might, Tregenna." The Squire 
unrolled a large map. “ I might indeed, 
Tregenna. Now, look at this map, gentle¬ 
men. We don't need a chart at the moment, 
this map will show you all I want to show 
you just now *. and that is how the Islands 
are variously owned." He waited until 
their heads had come together over the 
middle of the table. " Here," he said, 
" are the Society Islands; they’re French. 
And right over there are the Loyalty 
Islands, French also. And here is the Cook 
group, under the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment. And here are the Ellice Islands and 
the Gilbert Islands, both British. And 
there's the Hawaiian group, which belongs 

to America. And here—and here-" 

his finger traversing the map. "Well, if 
Black Pearl Island should lie within any 
of these spheres it might very well be 
claimed by the Government concerned. So 
we’ve need, you see, to go carefully." 
Then, pausing : " But it’s in my mind," he 
pronounced, " that Black Pearl Island does 
not lie within the recognised sphere of any 
of them." 

" Else someone would have found it 
before your son, sir." 

" That is so, Captain Mannock. And so 
I am assured by Captain Babbage, who 
knows the South Seas well and has been in 
my confidence this month past." 

All eyes went to Cap'n Ben, who nodded 
laconically. 

It was Mr Sunshine, the bosun, who found 
his tongue next. He had been sitting with 
his fingers opening and shutting as they 
might have done had they been closing 
round somebody’s throat. " And may I 
ask you, sir," he said in his soft cooing 
voice, " may I be so bold as to ask how 
we’re setting about it ? " 

" I will tell you," said Mr Deedw inniclc, 

TO DE CONTINUED 



The steps shot av/ay and left him stranded 


FROM FIRST THING IN THE MORNING TO LAST THING AT NIGHT 


you are using up 


ENERGY: THE MOTIVE FORCE 

The body is like a furnace—-always burning up 
energy. Food is the fuel on which the body 
is run. Some foods give more energy than 
others; some produce quick-burning energy; 
others burn slow, with a more sustained heat. 




THE IMPORTANCE OF EATING 
ENOUGH FATS 

It is the fat foods which give this slow burning energy 
to sustain you through a hard day’s work and play. 
Without them you would soon grow r tired. And so it is 
essential that you should have enough fats in your diet 
if you want to keep'fit. Those fats are found in a very 
simple delicious food. 


STORK 



J5 1 33 -30 1 A 


8d per pound 



A CORNER 

OF THE STORK MODEL FACTORY 

Stork Margarine is one of the nicest and most nourish¬ 
ing foods you can eat. Made from pure vegetable 
oils and fresh dairy milk in a lovely clean factory at 
Bromborough in Cheshire, it gives you the energy your 
body needs—and it’s delicious to taste too. Ask mother 
to buy some and spread it .on nice and thick. It’s so 
inexpensive that she’ll be able to let you have all you want. 
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/ INHALANT y 

Cures Colds 
safely 

Simply put a drop on your 
handkerchief and breathe 
the vapour. “Vapex” goes 
straight to the cause of the 
trouble—the germs which 
multiply so rapidly in the 
dark, warm passages • of 
nose and throat. The 
sooner “Vapex” is used, 
the sooner will the cold 
disappear. 

Of Chemists 2l> & 3/- 




^jUv.55 THOMAS KERFOOT D CO.LTD. 

::i» .*.*.• ■» r.O 
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FENNINGS’ 

CHILDREN’S 

POWDERS 

For Children Cutting their Teeth. 
Prevent Convulsions. 

Are Cooling and Soothing. 

Contain nothing injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in Stamped Boxes 

1/3 & 3 /- 

Also Id. each, or 2 for 1!d. 

ARE YOU WORRIED ABOUT 
YOUR CHILDREN’S HEALTH? 

Fennings’ “ Every Mother’s Book '* will 
give the advice you require. Ask your 
Chemist for a free copy or send to : 

ALFRED FENNINGS, COWES, UW. 


STAMP COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT FREE!! 

Everything for the Stamp Collector, including 
DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM, 

PINE PAIR MONTENEGRO, 

OVER 60 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 

POCKET CASE AND PERF. GAUGE, 
PACKET OF STAMP MOUNTS, 

Old Egypt (1888), Australasians, America (Wash, j 
ington) surcharged issues. The beautiful Montenegro 
depicts the Royal Mausoleum near Ccttinge. The 
whole parcel absolutely free. Just send 2d. for 
postage and request Approvals. 

LISBURN Si TOWNSEND (CN), Liverpool. | 


erits 

CREMONA 
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| Try U RED BOY” Chocolate Aiiortment 


MARIE ELISABETH 
REAL SARDINES 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE, 
RICH IN NITROGEN, 

LIKED EVE RYWHERE AND BY EVERYBODY 

LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 


40 MINT AND USED BRITISH COLONIALS ! 

Boys! Here is an obviously valuable collec- ETDETC* 
tiou of the world’s most popular stamps, r IlCiEi 
This stupendous packet contains MALAY STATES 
INDIA, WEST INDIES. AUSTRALIA (old and new)' 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, GWALIOR, CEYLON (mint)’ 
fine sets of CANADA and NEW ZEALAND, MOROCCO 
(mint), CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (obsolete). KENYA and 
UGANDA (mint). HONG KONG, NEW SOUTH "WALES 
(obsolete). JAMAICA, Avar, pictorial, ship and animal 
stamps. This packet is ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
genuine approval applicants who send 2d. for postage — 
SUPER STAMPS (C.3), Laleston. Vanbrugh 
Hill, London, S.E.3. > 

CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St„ E.C.4. 
By return you Avill receive a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Broad). Fleet price, 4/-, or with 5 coupons only 2/9. 
He Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 


Ask your Mummy to buy 
BOURNVILLE COCOA 

and save the coupons 
enclosed in every tin. 



° C Of 


You always thought the gifts of Cadbury’s Chocolate 
record value for coupons* Very well then! For 
only 13 coupons now, instead of 16, you can get 
two 1-lb. blocks—Cadbury’s Milk and Nut Milk* 
Or Bournville Plain and Fruit and Nut for as little 
as 11 coupons* How does that strike you ? And the 
ever-popular 1-lb. Milk Tray and 1-lb* King George 
Assortments are down from 20 to 18 coupons each* 
New Gifts, at these new record values, are three 1-lb. 
blocks for 9 coupons—Bournville Plain, Milk and 
Nut Milk; two i-lb. blocks for 6 coupons—Creme 
and Truffle; and the 1-lb* Brazil block for 7 coupons* 
Finally there’s the 1-lb. Red Rose Assortment for 
24 coupons. For the rest, send a postcard for the 
complete list to *New Gifts/ Cadbury, Bournville* 


ROURNVILLE 

W0 l«> '77 « //% I 0+ *+ 0*. A 


&P*4& 

I/O 

,11 *perilb. 

q£ 

per pound 


COCOA 


MADE BY CADBURY, IN THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lisa year. See below. 



THE BRAN TUB 

Brothers and Sisters 
Tohn has the same number of 
J sisters as he has brothers, but 
his sister Dorothy has twice as 
many brothers as she has sisters. 
How many boys and girls are 

there in the family ? Answer next week 

Scouts on Stamps 


Rumania has issued a series of 
postage stamps with pictures 
of Boy Scouts to commemorate a 
national jamboree. Here we re¬ 
produce two of the designs. 

What Bird Is This? 

Jn the torch but not in the lamp, 
In the slope but not in the 
ramp, 

In the moat but not in the lake, 
In the bread but not in the cake, 
In the sign but not in the mark, 

In the branch but not in the bark, 
In the cheese but not in the curd, 
Complete, it is a very large bird. 

Answer next week 

Columns 

J)0 you know how to play 
Columns ? 

■ Someone' Chooses a word of 
about ten letters, and each player 
writes it down in column form. 
Then, with a space in between, the 
word is written a second time in 
reverse order. Everyone is given 
five minutes to fill in words 
beginning and ending with-the 
given letters, in the style of an 
■ acrostic. At the end of the time 
the lists are compared, and if two 
or more players have the same 
word in any space that word is 
crossed out. 

The winner is the one who has 
most words not crossed out. 


Ici On Parle Fran$ais 



La montagne La lavande Le cylindre 


Le Cervin est une haute montagne. 
La chambre sentait bon la lavande. 
Elle a passe le linge au cylindre. 

When Aluminium Was Precious 

^luminium is one of the most 
plentiful of all metals, being 
presatit in chemical combination 
in rocks and earth, but it has not 
always been so cheap as it is now. 
The expenses of separating the 
pure metal were at first so great 


that when a Dutch scientist first 
did so if was valued at over 
£100 a pound. 

Later a French chemist dis¬ 
covered a process which reduced 
the value to about £5 a pound. 
It was not until Charles Hall 
discovered his electrolytic method 
that it was possible to produce 
it at its present cheap rate. 

Words That Rhyme 

JTach couplet gives the dues to 
two words which are pro¬ 
nounced in a similar way, though 
they are spelled differently and 
have different meanings. 

A written order, here, to pay. 

A slight reverse may cause delay. 
The wax that lies on beaks of birds. 
So wise he is, this man of words. 
Digits ten you now must find. 
Pulls the dragging load behind. 

Answers next week 

The Colour of Oranges 

Jt has been found by orange- 
growers that half the attrac¬ 
tion of the fruit lies in its rich 
colour. In order to develop this 
oranges are often placed in a closed 
room and the temperature is- 
raised by an electric heater to 
about 80 degrees Fahrenheit. This 
makes them sweet and improves 
their colour. At times a certain 
amount of ethylene gas is also 
released, as this makes the fruit 
a still deeper colour. Medicine is 


administered to orange trees to 
improve the quantity and quality 
of the fruit. A solution of ferrous- 
sulphate in a little reservoir high 
up in the tree flows into the trunk 
through a hose and a glass tube 
inserted in the trunk. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the morning the planets Venus 
and Jupiter are in the South- 
East, and Mars 
is. in the South. 
In the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South-West, 
Uranus in the 
South, and 
Mercury in the 
West but in¬ 
visible. The 
picture shows the Moon at 8 p.m. 
on Wednesday, November 16. 

What Is It ? 

^here’s plenty of water, you’ll 
all of you say; 

And minus the h, a thing used 
every day ; 

And here’s a nice beverage; put 
' them together— 

What is it with claws, but with 
never a feather ? Answer next week 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Spending and Saving. Tom had lOd 
and .Will had 5d. „ Will saved 2d. 

Little Charades. Sea-Son, hahd- 
some, cur-tail. 

Beheaded Word. Seven, even, eve. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


Dr MERRYMAN 

He Knew His Worth 

A Negro who wished to change 
his position applied for a 
job. He did not err on the side 
of modesty when his would-be 
employer asked what he could do. 

“ Yes, you’ll do,” he was told* 
“ Now, as regards money, I’ll pay 
just whatever you are worth.” 

“ Den I ain’t coinin’ to you. 
sah,” hurriedly replied the Negro, 
“for Use gettin’ more dan dat 
where I works now.” 

Overheard at the Zoo 

gMALL Boy : Does the giraffe 
have a sore throat if it gets 
its feet wet ? 

Big Brother: Yes; but not until 
the following week. 


A Changeable Sitter 



Jo have his portrait painted the 
chameleon called one day, 

But the artist was distracted, for 
his colours were' so gay. 

“ Oh, is he red or ,yellow, is he 
green, or is he white ? ” 

Said the weasel at his easel “ I 
shall never get him right.” 

Fruit Out of Season 

A lesson on birds was in pro¬ 
gress in a town school. The 
class was told that some birds are 
big fruit-eaters. 

Up shot a small hand. 

“ Please, Teacher,” asked its 
owner, “howdo they open the tins ? ” 

Caught Napping 

^N undergraduate playfully ac¬ 
cused his friend of being 
asleep during a lecture. The accu¬ 
sation was denied. 

“ Then what was the lecture 
about ? ” he was asked. 

“ Er—er—about an hour and a 
half long,” he stammered. 

A Problem 

gOBS were heard coming from a 
little boy’s bedroom.. 

“ What is wrong, dear ? ” asked 
Mummie. ... 

“ My night-light has gone out, 
and I can’t see whether my eyes 
are open or shut,” was the ex¬ 
planation. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


There are 42 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. - Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 



Reading Across.' 1. Clerk of the Peace.* 3. Bashful. 10. Old 
Style.* 12. Mining term for a slope. 14. A citrus fruit. 15. Assist. 
17. Accessible. 18. To unravel. 19. To beat or throb. 21. One 
who adjusts. 22. To make a bard level surface. 23. A kind of 
turban. 25. Liquid measure. 26. Makes scarlet. 28. To incline 
the head. 30. Unit of French square measure. 31. An insignificant 
quantity. 32. Yourself. 34. Grammes.* 35. Russia today.* 36. 
A company of players. 37. Bachelor of'Law.* 

Reading Down. 1. Cutting into pieces. 2. British territory in 
New Guinea. 3. Compact. 4. Agitates. 5. Chemical symbol for 
iron. 6. A mischievous fellow. 7. Accomplish. 8. The way in. 
9. To strike with a heavy blow. 10. Ancient. 11. Frolicsome. 
13. Dug. 16. Hatred. 20. A duck whose feathers are valued. 21. 
To entertain without expense to the guest. 24. In the year of Our 
Lord.* 28. Royal Astronomical Society.* 27. The ocean. 29. 
Order of Merit* 33. Died.* 





© Uncle Fred’s Usual 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

•~Fea was finished and the 
time came for Uncle 
Fred’s departure. 

<f May we have The Usual, 
please ? ” Joan asked her 
mother, who laughed and 
turned to Uncle Fred. 

Then Uncle Fred solemnly 
held up his hand, and count¬ 
ing slowly along the fingers 
he chanted, “ They may— 
they may not—they may— 
they may not—they MAY ! ” 
Whereupon Joan, Peggy, 
and Peter rushed off for hats 
and coats. 

This Usual was a ride in 
Uncle Fred’s motor-car. After 
each visit he always drove 
the three children by some 
jolly, roundabout route to a 
cross-roads outside the town, 
where he waited with them 
till a bus/came along ; then 


© * © 

he saw them safely in and paid 
their fares; and when the 
bus had trundled the three 
waving children round the 
corner homeward again Uncle 
Fred got into his car and 
purred away happily in the 
opposite direction. 

Joan, Peggy, and Peter 
thought it all a wonderful 
treat, for motor-rides and 
even bus-rides were rare to 
them; money was sadly short 
in their home, because they 
had lost their father, and 
their mother, they knew, 
found it no easy task to make 
ends meet. Treats and holi¬ 
days in these days were few 
and far between. 

On this particular evening 
The Usual started, and all too 
soon they reached the cross¬ 
roads. . But this time Uncle 


Fred did not stop, and Peggy 
nudged Joan and said " Oo! ” 
while Peter, sitting beside 
the driver, gaped and smiled 
both at once. Nor did they 
stop at the next village ; nor 
at the next. Dusk came; 
headlights were switched on ; 
and the ear purred on, while 
the three children hugged 
themselves in silent delight. 

Bater, in the dark, they 
turned into a lane, and then 
into a short drive, and stopped 
at last before a neat country 
house. The door opened, 
golden light streamed out, 
and, running down the steps 
to greet Joan, Peggy, and 
Peter came—their mother ! • 

How excited they were 1 
How they jumped and how 
the questions came tumbling 
over, each other! Then came 


supper. Then a bedroom with 
three beds, labelled Joan’s, 
Peggy’s, Peter’s. 

Soon three tired children 
were in bed; Good-nights were 
said to Mother and Uncle 
Fred ; then the soft closing of 
the door ; then quiet. 

Quiet, until Joan, as eldest, 
began to explain to the other 
two what it was all about: 
how their mother had come 
by train with the luggage, 
how the motor had come 
a long way round on purpose, 
and how it was a holiday, a 
surprise holiday, all the more 
welcome because they had 
given up hope of one this year. 

Just then Peter, half-asleep, 
asked, “ What are we going 
to do tomorrow ? ” 

And Joan sighed happily, 
Usuals^-lots of them.” 



If you go to bed without brushing your 
teeth every night you run the risk of 
toothache sooner or later. Keep your 
teeth clean and you can expect them 
to last you all your life. There is no 
better way of protecting the teeth 
than cleaning them twice a day, every 
morning and evening, with Euthymol 
Toothpaste. 


TOOTH / PAST E 

KILLS DENTAL DECAY GERMS IN 30 SlvUZ'J 
Fill in the coupon below and a 7-day fr?e 
sample tube will be sent to you. Large tubs 1.3 
% from all chemists. 

| COUPON To Euthymol Dept 81.JJ.6 j 

| kUUrUIN 50 Beak St, London, w.i. J 

[ Free of all charge please send a week's sample | 
I tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. j 

| Name. . | 

J Address. .... I 

I I 

1 . 1 

| BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE _, 




Made from pure glycerine and the fresh 
juice of ripe black currants. 


J your Chetnitl ilocJt, 

In Tins, 2 ozs. 8d. •* ozs. 1/3 
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